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RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY } 
AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM | SMITH’S INTERMEDIAL PENMANSHIP | 3nanOOxes LANGUAGE SPELLERS 


| The pioneer system of intermedial slant ccpy- In two parts, for Elementary and Grammar grades, 
| books, and the only complete system embracing forming a practical and successiul correlation of 
| Writing Primer, Short Course (6 books), Reg- | language work and spelling. The work in the 
elementary charts and manuals for the te-cher, | ular and Business Course (8 books), Practice | two subjects is arranged on alternate pages, and 
and a full series of Music Readers for the pupils. | Books, Charts and Manual. Intermedial be- | presents a series of lessons of constantly increas- 
Widely introduced. Uniformly successful | tween the o:d standard slant ard the vertical, | ing interest. 








Based upon a thorough and scientific method 
of voice training, as serviceable in the reading 
exercise as in music. The system consists of 





For terms of introduction, address 


RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 135 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS, Examination copies of Dunton & Kelley’s Inductive 
Office of Superintendent of Schools, Course in English sent --- ‘‘ English Grammar,’’ 30c. ; 


Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent. September 14, 1gor. ‘‘ Language Lessons,”’ 30c. ; ‘‘ First Book’’ for third 


I have read through carefully the series of books constituting the ‘ Inductive Course in English, by ees and fourth grades, 20c. 
and I am impressed not only with the unique treatment of the subject, but also with the selection an 











and Kelley, Correspondence solicited. 
arrangement of the matter. ‘ 
That grammar should be taught inductively from the facts of the language ‘. generally admitted, but these books THOMPSON BROWN & CO. 
follow this method of treatment more consistently than any other series of language books hitherto published. They ’ Is 
THOMAS M. BALLIET. Boston—New York—Chicago. 


seem to me to be exceedingly well adapted to the present needs of schools 
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THE ACME STATIONERY & PAPER Co. 


Feel very highly flattered by the enormous 
* amount of business done the past season in 


EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


It points to the fact that users of “School Papers” begin to realize 
that we manufacture a line of goods that meets with their approval. 
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NATIONAL Map CHART. 


30 pages. 30x40 inches. 
12 pages of Maps, as follows: 
Eastern Hemisphere Europe 
Western Hemisphere United States 
Asia Solar System 
Africa Seasons, Tides, etc. 
North America Historical (2 pages) 
South America 
SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 
Historical Tree Practical Measurements 
Civil Government (5 pages) 
(2 pages) Bu-iness Forms 
Arithmetic Tables Bookkeeping 
(2 pages) Physiology (4 pages) 
Fractions 
All Hindsomety Lithographed. 
Introductory Price, . . . 86.00. 
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Colonial Publishing Co., Dept. C i0, Chicago. 
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The School Supply House 


116-120 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


YOUNG MEN for Railway Mail Clerks 
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Lowest Prices, Headquarters. Send for Catalegue. 
Special Discount for Schools and Classes. 
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Wanted, : TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass, 
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For Vertical Writing 
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$250 in Prizes. 


For Teachers Only. 


Our offer last Fall of four prizes for the best four essays by teachers, on the 
“ Educational Value of Card Games,” as exemplified by the Educational Games 
we publish, awakened so great interest, and the essays received showed such 
keen appreciation of the results possible to obtain by playing our games, both in 
the home and in the school, that we have decided to announce at once another 
teachers’ competition. We offer prizes for the best description of beneficial 
results secured by actual use of our Educational Card Games, either in the 
school or among the homes of pupils, as follows: First prize, $100; Second 
prize, $50; Third priz+, $39; Fourth prize, $20; and five prizes of 


$10 each. 
The essays must not exceed one thousand words in length, and must be 





mailed not luter than December 31, 1901, to Tue Cincinnati GAME Co., 
Cincinnati, O. No essays postmarked iater than December 31st will be 
considered. Each essay must be marked plainly with the number of words it 
contains. 


Teachers who desire to try our Educational Card Games in connection with 
their school work, or to secure them for use«f scholars in their homes, can get 
them at a special introductory price, in lots of one dozen, or more, assorted, if 
they will write, giving us particulars. 


Pamphlet, containing Prize Essays, and those given “Special Mention,” in 
last year’s contest, sent free upon request. 

It is our aim to add new games to our line from time to time, and we will be 
glad at all times to reeeive suggestions from teachers as to what games will be 
We hope to shortly add a series of U. 8. 


We have just issued a Shakespeare 


most useful in their school work. 
History games, and a game of astronomy. 


game and a game of Mythology. 


The CINCINNATI GAME COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 


Successors to the F.reside Game Company, 
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A JUVENILE ‘“*REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a preparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should also, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


HOTEL ESIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
-. « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF ..... 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 


Fiom Grand Central Station také 7th 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE 
From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
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Send postal for descriptive booklet. 
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Forenoon and afternoon and night—forenoon 

And afternoon and night,—forenoon, what! 

The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life. Make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoona psalm, this night a prayer, 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 

: —E. R. Sill. 





WHAT THEY SAY. 
Juoun D. RockereLtier: Lhe success in life con- 
sists in doing common things uncommonly well. 

Cuarves Kinasitry : Every duty that is bidden to 
wait comes back with seven fresh duties at its back. 

SUPERINTENDENT HAkoLp Barnrs, Beloit, Kan.: 
It is rarely the case that a boy addicted to the cigar. 
ette habit ever graduates. 

Feepertc AnLtison Turrrer, Boston; What you 
say about yourself may make you notorious, but it 
will seldom make you famous. 

CotoneL F. W. Parker: It is not the country so 
much as the definite, continued work cn the farm 
that secures for the country boy a commanding place 
among our nation’s great men. 

B. T. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, Winona, 
Mich.: Spelling has a relation to every subject and 
a p-ace in every subject, yet the attempt to teach 
spelling wholly in this correlated way is to neglect 
it. ‘There must be a special time at which spelling 
is systematically and regularly considered. 





Presipent Tutopore Roostvett: Good citizen- 
ship does tot necessarily imply genius. Genius has 
been defined as an infinite capacity for taking pains, 
and goud citizenship consists in the practice of the 
ordirary, humdrum, common virtues, which we all 
tuke for granted, and which, in practice, sad to say, 
all of us do not carry out.—Suecess, November, 1901. 


Dre. W. T. Harris: 
of vice or crime that would nearest touch the heart of 
all good people, I woald say the neglected child. 
Give me the child, and the State may have the man. 
Every case of vagabondage las its root in some 
And it is well to remark that the 


If I were to name one product 





neglected child. 
neglected child frequently comes from homes of 





poverty 

Dr. C. W. Kimnins, London: The cutting of a 
tooth is often the cause of rejoicing in a home where 
the development of some good habit, which can be 
produced as definitely, and show itself as clearly, would 
pass unnoticed. When the child has some pliysi- 
cal ailment, the expert, such as the trained nurse, 
or the medical man who hag gone through a long 
course of training, and is not allowed to practice until 
he has obtained recognized certificates of proficiency, 
is called in. The father or mother, by a proper 
f eourse of study on child nature and the education of 
children, should stand in the same relation to the 
and moral side as the trained 
I suppose 





child on its mental 
nurse or doctor does on its physical side. 
. it is, however, too much to hope for, that certificates 
of proficiency in this direction will ever be demanded 
of people before they are allowed to undertake the 
very serious responsibility of bringing up a child, 











STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT, 





STUDENT CO-OPERATION IN HIGH 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


—- :> 


BY I. W. TRAVELL, 
Principal of the Plainfield [N. J.} High School. 





lt is about two years since I became interested in 
student self-government. 1 was conducting a reci- 
tation in a study hall containing about forty upper 
classmen. All were persons of noble purpose. It 
seemed absurd to do police duty for such a com- 
pany, and I told them so. They readily agreed to 
my proposals, and elected a committee of four to be 
responsible to me for the order of the room. Most 
of them signed the following agreement; those who 
did not were excluded from the study hall:— 

“I hereby promise to refrain from conversation 
and to do all in my power to maintain good order 
during the sixth period each morning, and to respect 
the student committee elected to help maintain that 
order. It is agreed that any name may be removed 
from this list at the expiration of three days’ notice 
from the person so desiring.” 

The plan worked fairly well, and the room was 
without the supervision of a teacher during the re- 
mainder of the year. In the fall the plan was ex- 
tended to cover two study periods, with such satis- 
factory results that it soon seemed practicable to in- 
clude the whole high school. The upper three 
classes sit together in the main study hall. To 
them the following resolutions were read and ex- 
plained one by one, and by them adopted by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote:— 

As students of the Plainfield high school, we 
pledge earnest support to the following resolutions 
and regulations:— 

1. ‘There shall be no communication between stu- 
dents during the study period in the study 
room, except under the following conditions:— 

A. Quiet communication is permitted to one in 
possession of the “ribbon.” (The “ribbon” 
is a bow of ribbon which lies on the teacher's 
desk.) 

B. Only two are to use the “ribbon” at the same 
time. 

C. The “ribbon” is not to be retained longer than 
one minute. 

D. The “ribbon” is to be returned to the desk 
each time, and not to be given to a third 
party. 

2. Comparison of work between students is dis- 
approved of, and is to be discouraged. 

3. All passing about the building during working 
periods shall be done with the utmost quiet, 
and shall be attended by no loitering or other 
unnecessary delay. 

t. Communication between students is out of order 
when the school is assembled for exercises or 
for special purposes. 

5. While subdued conversation is permissible dur- 
ing periods of intermission, loud tones of voice 
or rough and boisterous demeanor are out of 
order. 

6. Each and every student is to conduct himself or 
herself in a gentlemanly or ladylike manner, 
with a view always to promoting the happiness 
and well-being of fellow students, and to bring 
honor to the name of the Plainfield high school. 

7. Respect and consideration shall be shown the 
student committee chosen to assist in carrying 
out these resolutions and regulations. 

A committee of sixteen students was elected, and 
the resolutions signed by all but two or three of the 
school. 

Immediately the old system of having classes file 
to their seats from recitation, and upon signal 
march to other recitations, was abandoned, It was 
simply expected that pupils reach other recitation 
rooms, or settle down to study, within two or three 


minutes. The signal for the dismissal of the last 
recitation was the signal for the dismissal of the 
school. The committee had supervision of order 
everywhere except when the teacher was in charge of 
a class. 

This plan is in operation to-day. You will ob- 
serve that it is self-government only in a very 
limited way,—rather student co-operation in .gov- 
ernment. The resolutions. were devised by the prin- 
cipal and adopted by the school. The powers of the 
committee are understood, rather than defined. The 
members of the committee caution and warn stu- 
dents as to their conduct. Very seldom they have 
found it necessary to ask a student to retire from 
the study hall to a recitation room. Very rarely a 
student is reported to the principal for intractability. 
In dealing with individuals persistently careless, it 
is often effective to send several members of the 
committee to speak to the pupil on the least occa- 
sion for criticism. ‘The teachers as far as possible 
correct abuse of privilege through the committee. 
Occasionally, to a thoughtless boy,— “John, I wish 
you would read over those resolutions and write me 
a note about what you find,” will bring the follow- 
ing:— 

Mr. Travell,— 

Dear Sir: After examining the card, I have de- 
cided that my behavior was slightly rough and 
boisterous on the stairs, although no talking was 
done, and I am sorry it happened. 

Respectfully, 

Dear Mr. Travell: I was not aware that I had been 
carrying on a conversation during chapel exercise 
until] reminded by you. I think there will be no 
trouble in the future. 

Respectfully, 


Dear Mr. Travell: The card states that a person 
during study hours should go around the building 
quietly. My behavior being anything but quiet, I 
am very sorry for the same. 

Yours faithfully, 





Nothing more severe has been necessary this year. 
There is no system of deportment marks. Added to 
the influence of the teacher is the positive influence 
which the students exert over each other in checking 
wrong tendencies and in cultivating a healthy school 
spirit. 

That the plan outlined above is a good one is 
proved by many gratifying results:— 

1. Most noticeable is the perfect happiness and 

enthusiasm of the students in their school life. 
“We can hardly wait for school to begin,” said three 
senior boys early in September. “We never felt like 
this before.” 
2. The change in the relations between teacher 
and pupil is most delightful. The teacher is re- 
garded as friend and confidant, no longer a natural 
enemy. 

3. The order of the study hall, sometimes con- 
taining eighty students without any supervision of 
teachers, is certainly equal to, if not better than, the 
order formerly maintained hy teachers. 

1. The whole moral tone of the school has bee 
greatly elevated. Nota pupil who has done damage 
in the building this vear has failed to report his own 
fault. 

5. The burden of the teacher in maintaining dis- 
cipline has been much relieved. ‘The effort so ex- 
pended formerly is now directed into other chan- 
nels.—in better teaching, in inspiring and leading, 
rather than repressing and driving. 

With the sentiment of the school thus educated, 
I am prepared soon* to offer to the school the fol- 
lowing plan of government. It is a slight modifica- 
tion of the plan outlined by John Thompson Ray, 


: * Now in operation, 
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of the John Crerar school, Chicago, in his valuable 
booklet, “Democratic Government of Schools”:— 

Motto—A government of the students, by the 
students, for the students. 

PREAMBLE. 

The object of this organization is to train the 
students of this school in personal self-control and 
in exercising a good influence over others; to train 
the students in exercising judgment in selecting pub- 
lie officers and assisting them in the enforcement 
of proper conduct; and, finally, to familiarize all 
with the duties of good citizenship, that we may be- 
come intelligent and virtuous citizens of the repub- 
lic in which we live. 

ARTICLE I—SENATORS. 


Section 1. There shall be chosen by ballot a 
legislative or governing body, to be known as the 
school senate, which shall have the power, subject to 
the approval of the principal, of making all rules 
and regulations for the government of the school, 
and of removing from office any official for incom- 
petency, misconduct, or neglect of official duties. 

Section 2. The membership of the senate shall 
consist of two senators appointed by the principal 
from the faculty, and of two student senators, a boy 
and a girl, elected from each class in the school. 
They shall be elected by notice from the principal 
during the second week of the schoo] year, and dur- 
ing the first week of the second half of the school 
year, and shall hold office for one-half of the school 
year. The senate shall meet at the call of the prin- 
cipal, or upon the call of the president of the senate, 
approved by the principal. 

Section 3. The presiding officer of the senate and 
the chief executive officer of the school shall be the 
president of the senate, who shall be elected at the 
same time as the senators by ballot of all the stu- 
dents in the school. 

He shal! appoint all committees of the senate and 
be ex officio a member of each; he shall see that all 
rules and regulations are enforced by proper officers, 
and shall in general perform such executive duties 
as may be ordered by the senate, or by the principal 
of the school. 

Section 4. The senate shall have power to create 
such offices, and prescribe duties and how the offi- 
cers shall be chosen, as seems best for the general 
government of the school, in addition to those pro- 
vided for herein. 

Section 5. The president of the senate and 
senators shall be regular members of the school and 
carry at least fifteen hours of work a week, with a 
standing of at least seventy-five per cent. in each 
study for at least two school months previous to 
election; and if, for two consecutive months while 
in office, any such officer shall fall below this 
standard, he shall thereby be disqualified from hold- 
ing office longer, and his successor shall be at once 
elected to fill out the unexpired term. 


ARTICLE If. TRIBUNES. 

Section 1. There shall be elected a boy and a girl 
tribune in each room of the school, except in the 
large study hall. In the study hall there shall be 
appointed by the senate four tribunes for each 
period of the day. They shall hold office for two 
months and until their successors are elected and 
installed, unless removed by order of the teacher of 
the room or of the principal. 

Section 2. The tribunes may organize by elect- 
ing one of their number first tribune. They may 
consult together as to the best methods of enforcing 
the rules of the senate or suggestions of the prin- 
cipal or teachers; they may by majority vote make 
recommendations to the senate as to regulations 
which they believe would be wise to have adopted by 
that body. 

Section 3. The tribunes shall 
plaint and investigate, caution, advise, and warn stu- 
dents as to their conduct, settling disputes and pro- 
tecting the rights of the individual and of the school 
against wrong-doers, if possible. 

The tribunes esha]! report misconduct to the 
teacher only after a student has been warned. The 
teacher shall deprive the offender of privileges 
abused until he goes to the tribune or to the prin- 


receive all com- 
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cipal and makes proper pledges of future right effort, 
when the tribune will ask to have the offender’s 
privileges restored. 
Section +. The qualifications of tribunes shall be 
the same as those for senators. 
ARTICLE IV. STUDENTS. 


Section 1. Students of the school shall strive 
continuously to exercise personal self-control, and 
are expected to take active interest in securing good 
order and right conduct among their fellow-students 
about the school or wherever they may represent the 
school. 

Section 2. Post graduate students, for purposes 
of voting and holding offices, shall be considered as 
seniors. 

ARTICLE V. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Section 1. Since the principal of the school is 
responsible to the board of education for the work 
of the school and the care of the property, it is 
hereby expressly provided that he shall have abso- 
lute veto power over all acts of the student body; 
that he may, at his discretion, direct the enforce- 
ment of any regulation without the formal action of 
the senate, and shall be ex officio a member of all 
committees. 

Section 2. All officers, senators, and tribunes of 
the school shall be formally installed in office, and, 
while attending to their duties about the school, 
shall wear a badge of authority. 

Section 3. These fundamental rules may be 
amended by the principal at any time, or by the 
student body when passed by a two-thirds vote of 
the regular students of the school and approved by 
the principal. 

With the development of the sense of responsi- 
bility in the student body and the growth of the 
capacity to govern, such a plan of self-government, 
if it is to have the greatest possible educational 
value, will probably in time assume the form of a 
miniature school city, with mayor, council, judiciary, 
and such departments as are found serviceable. 

Such a school city exists in Chicago, in the Hyde 
Park high school, which has an enrollment of more 
than fifteen hundred students. It has been in ex- 
istence four years, and Dr. French says that to-day 
the system is yielding wise results in increasing 
measure. “It seems clear, he says, “that the de- 
velopment and adoption of a perfected system upon 
these principles will work a beneficent revolution in 
our schools.” 

There are at the present time sixty thousand 
American children who are being trained for citizen- 
ship through participation in the government of the 
school. What a splendid prophecy is contained in 
the extension of this movement of the creation of a 
body of citizens so trained in civic knowledge and 
virtue that we may hope sometime to realize actual 
government for the people by the people —Address. 





BY SUPERINTENDENT W. J. M. COX, 
Moline, Ii! 

It goes without saying that the public schools 
should be free from everything that savors of caste. 
Founded in democracy and supported by the people, 
every child in the district is entitled to the best 
training the school can give. But the expenses of 


the numerous social functions and the extravagant 
habits of dress incident to the commencement season 
of the modern high school are becoming far too 
great a burden for the average family. It is a deli- 
cate question to manage, as private individuals are 
quick to resent any restraint upon their personal 
actions or privileges; but if the intelligent and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens—especially tnose who can afford 
the extravagance of half a dozen gowns for the 
graduation of their daughters—would co-operate 
for the common good, this foolish custom would 
soon be “more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance,” and no laboring man’s daughter would 
ever be tempted to leave the class before commence- 
ment day rather than appear to disadvantage at the 
social functions of the high school or put a mort- 
gage on her father’s house for her graduating 
dresses. . . . If we can have fewer social functions 
to weary the students, and less extravagant non- 
sense to worry the parents, during the closing days 
of the school year, it will be better for all concerned. 
—Report. 








THK MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING OF 
A CENTURY.—(L) 
BY SIGMON M. STERN, NEW YORK. 


A SHORT HISTORICAL REVIEW. 

If events in history demonstrate the fact that a 
highly developed educational system may be instru- 
mental in stirring up nations to glorious deeds, we 
tind also, among the*lessons history teaches us, that 
important political occurrences can be productive of 
literary culture or of the development of better 
methods of instruction. Thus, when, toward the 
middle of the fifteenth century, Mohammed II. 
entered Constantinople, and many of the refined and 
learned Greeks left their homes to seek refuge in 
western EKurope—where they became teachers of the 
Greek language and literature—a new era in the 
study of the ancient classics began, causing wonder- 
ful changes in the minds of men. 

And when, toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the great revolution in France drove numbers 
of noblemen from their native land, they settled in 
countries east of France. There, forced by the 
necessity of earning a livelihood, they took up the 
teaching of French; and the study of the French 
language attained a popularity unknown before. In 
Germany alone, during the first third of the nine- 
teenth century, more than six hundred French gram- 
mars were published,' besides countless reading 
hooks and dictionaries of the language. 

Now we can easily understand that, among all 
these improvised French teachers, those who had in 
their youth enjoyed the advantage of a classical 
education should employ, when teaching their 
mother-tongue, a method similar to that by which 
they themselves had learned Latin and Greek; while 
those who never studied any foreign language would 
he forced to devise for themselves some method by 
which they hoped to teach French successfully. It 
thus happened vary naturally that most teachers of 
the latter class considered that the main object in 
learning a foreign language was to speak it. We 
find that at first the teachers of French, and later 
(toward the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century), teachers of other modern 
languages, such as German and English, were 
divided into two factions. These we will call, for 
convenience, the Idealistic school and the Realistic 
school of instruction. 

The adherents of the Idealistic school seemed to 
think that modern languages should be taught just 
as the Latin and Greek languages were taught,—for 
the sake of the elements of culture contained in their 
grammar and literature,—and that any other mate- 
rial gain should not be expected by the learner. 
The adherents of the Realistic school, on the other 
hand, were of the opinion that modern languages 
were studied merely because they were needed in 
life, and that the students should be taught in a 
manner that would enable them to use the languages 
as soon as possible. Two books printed in the year 


1 ee Franzisisches Sprachbuch, von Prof, Dr. Mager, p. v. 
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1821 are well suited to give an idea of these two 
methods,—the excellent French grammar by Pro- 
fessor Hirzel,’ for German students, and the Ger- 
man grammar written by the famous Jean Vallentin 
Meidinger, for French students; the former repre- 
senting the Idealistic school, and the latter the 
Realistie school, The following sentences from 
Meidinger’s book, taken at random, will suffice to 
show the plan by which he thought it possible to 
give students the ability to use the foreign language 
in actual life:— 
THEMES SUR LA PREMIERE DECLINAISON. 
(Page 20.) 


DONMEZ oeeeeeeeeree cers cece gebet 

Cet argent..---eeseeeeseeees dieses Geld 

Le boulanger-----+--.++---- der Biker 

Et dites...----e cree ceeeeees und saget 

Le boucher.-----+++e++eee: - der Fleischer, Mezger 


der Schneider 
der Schuhmacher 
dass ich aicht zu Hause wire 


Le tailleur----.---. .- 
Le cordonnier. reeeeeete sees 
Que je ne suis pas a la maison 


Mais vcccscccccccccescsecees allein 

Giceeececcerererserseceeeeees WENN 

Le chasseur ---+-+-++++++++-- der Jager 
kommt 


Vict + oéhabee soe). 00-00 0400.0 


Dites-lui ... 
Que je suis dans ma chambre 


so saget ihm 
dass ich in meinem Zimmer 
bin 


(Page 20) 

ich habe heute . . . gesehen 

der Kaiser von Marokko 

er ist fast so schwarz wie der 
Teufel 

indessen hilt er sich fiir schon 


Jai vu aujourd’ hui..------- 
|. Empereur de Maroc....-.-- 
il est presque aussi noir que 

le diable....-.seescceces 
Cependant il se croit beau..--. 


heard; but the complaints became more numerous, 
and finally a veritable storm of protests against the 
prevailing methods of teaching modern languages 
broke out in France, Switzerland, and Germany. In 
the latter country especially, the demand for a re- 
form was emphatic. A flood of pamphlets, and in- 
numerable articles in newspapers and magazines ap- 
peared, calling for reform. “Language teaching 
must reform” (“Der Sprachunterricht muss um- 
kehren”) became the battle-cry.' Is it not surpris- 
ing that after the labors of so many serious teachers 
and able scholars, during a period of more than a 
hundred years, such a state of things should be pos- 
sible? How came it that, of the many methods that 
were invented and practiced, not a single one should 
have proved satisfactory for any length of time?— 
neither the method of the Idealistic school nor that 
of the Realistic school, neither the Hamiltonian 
method, nor the Robertsonian, nor that of Jacotot, 
nor any other. 

One of our great novel-writers tells us in one of 
his stories that his hero, an engineer, had proposed 
to build a machine of such power and perfection that 
it should excel anything similar in existence. After 
this machine was finished, it was found, to every- 
body’s dismay, that this big engine accomplished 
even less than an ordinary one. The inventor was 
confounded. Had he not personally drawn the 
plans, made the calculations, watched the execution? 








WILSON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pasadena, California. 


(Page 66) 
Die: Bie 088s <ivaces eeeees la place 
Die Lieutenantsstelle........ la placede Lieutenant 
Die Feldmarschalllieutenants- la place de Lieutenant-Feld- 


Sy er ae maréchal-général 
Die Reichsgeneralfeldmarsch- la place de Lieutenant-Feld- 
alllieutenantsstelle.....- maréchal-général de | Em- 


pire, ete. 
(Page 67) 

Man theilet die Menschen in on divise les hommes enriches 
reiche und arme, in gel- et pauvres, en savants et 
ehrte und ungelehrte, in non savants, en igés et 
alte und junge.---..---- jeunes, ete. 

A great change in the methods of teaching modern 
languages, and a change for the better, takes place 
toward the year 1840. The new philology had 
firmly established itself, the ideas of Pestalozzi had 
everywhere found recognition, and the philosophy 
of Herbart had already gained many admirers. ‘The 
grammars for teaching foreign languages, issued at 
this time, show distinetly the influence which men 
like the Grimms, Raynouard, Fallot, Fuchs, Dietz, 
and Becker, had had in the treatment of the ety- 
mological and syntactical parts. If we compare the 
text-books of this period with those of the former 
one, we cannot but wonder at the great progress that 
had been made. Still, the results obtained through 
even those improved text-books were far from satis- 
factory. At first a few voices of discontent were 


1 Practische Franzisische Grammatik, von Caspar Hirzel. 1821. 


2 Méthode Nouvelle et Amusante pour Apprendre L’Allemand ou 
Grammaire Allemande Practique, par Jean Vallentin Meidinger, Pro- 
fesseur de Langue. Ayec un Modele d'Ecriture Allemande, ete. 11 
édition, 1821, 





He made a most careful examination of the big 
machine, and finally discovered that it needed but a 
re-arrangement of a few apparently insignificant 
working-parts? This being made, the engine did 
wonders. And, looking over the immense amount 
of valuable work done for the improvement of 
modern language-teaching, one feels inclined to be- 
lieve that here, too, a re-arrangement of certain de- 
tails in the existing methods may be necessary in 
order to obtain satisfactory results. That such a 
process has, in fact, already begun is shown by re- 
cent publications in France and Germany, and by 
the changes that are being made in the schools of 
those countries. 

And here we reach a point where it will be oppor- 
tune to turn our attention to the United States of 
America, where a movement having in view a reform 
in language-teaching was started and was well under 
way for quite a long time before the first signs of the 
reform appeared in the educational circles of 
knrope. 

In Connecticut’s famous university town, New 
Haven, a teacher of the German language, during 
the vear 1866, announced, and added to the existing 
principles of modern language-teaching, a new one, 
—one that was to cause a change of such far-reach- 
ing consequences that it must deservedly be termed 


1 According to Herrmann Breymann’s count, no less than eight hun- 
dred and ten publications relating to methods of teaching French, 


appeared from 1876 to 1898. See p. 24. 


an evolution in modern language-teaching,—a prin- 
ciple which, while it left intact all the efficient and 
approved elements of earlier methods, tended to 
bring out even more strongly all that was good in 
them. Of this new principle, and of him who an- 
nounced it, we will now speak. 

In the year 1841 Gottlieb Heness, a teacher who 
had received his professional training in one of those 
institutions of Germany in which, at that time, the 
ideas of Pestalozzi were especially cherished, emi- 
grated from Southern Germany to the United States 
of America. Here, as soon as. his knowledge of 
Knglish would allow, he took up his profession. At 
first he taught Latin and Greek, and later, German 
exclusively, in several preparatory schools. But 
though he won high praise as a teacher from those 
who had the opportunity to observe his work, he 
himself was but little satisfied. He no longer felt 
the joy he formerly experienced when teaching in 
his classroom, and was especially troubled at his 
lack of success in applying here the general prin- 
ciples of pedagogy which he had used with such 
good results in his native country. It seemed to 
him that the text-books and the methods he now em- 
ployed in teaching the foreign tongues did not per- 
mit the right application of Pestalozzian ideas. 
(iradually the question became of great interest to 
him, and finally occupied his mind almost to the 
exclusion of everything else of importance. 

One day during the summer of 1866, when walk- 
ing in the fields, and pondering on his favorite 
theme, two men, coming from opposite directions, 
stopped near him, and he could hear what they said. 
One of the two, judging from his attire and manner, 
must have recently arrived from the German Father- 
land. He said to the other, a New England farmer, 
“Ist dieses der rechte Weg nach X——-?” The other 
man, astonished at being spoken to in a foreign 
language, looked puzzled for a moment, but soon re- 
plied, with a smile on his face, pointing in a certain 
direction, “Yes, that is the rieht way.” The Ger- 
man understood, replied, “i.a.i..,” and went on his 
way. Our thoughtful observer stood meditating 
over the incident, which, as will soon be seen, was 
for him one of great significance. He said to him- 
self, “These two strangers understood each other 
without knowing each other’s language. How came 
it about? Apparently in two ways,—by the simi- 
larity of the two languages, the German and the 
English, and by the gestures they both use. The 
German word ‘ist’ resembles the English ‘is.’ The 
(Gierman word ‘dieses’ resembles the English ‘this.’ 
The German words ‘der rechte Weg’ resemble the 
English ‘the right way” The English words ‘that 
is the right way’ resembles ‘das ist der rechte Weg.’ ” 

And now it occurred to him that he himself had 
learned the English language without teacher or 
dictionary, merely by daily contact with people who 
spoke only English, and that he at first had learned 
to understand English in exactly the same manner 
as the emigrant did a few moments ago. Only later 
had he studied the grammar, and thereby learned to 
use the Janguage correctly in speaking and writing. 
Now, continuing in the same line of thought, he re- 
membered that the little children whom he had 
formerly taught in the schools of Southern Germany 
had learned from him in exactly the same manner 
the High-German, which differed from the idiom 
they spoke at home nearly as much as English 
differs from German. He never had addressed his 
children otherwise than in High-German, he made 
them read and write High-German without first 
translating it into their idiom; and yet, after one 
vear’s practice, they all knew the High-German so 
as to be able to use it fluently. 

Having come to this point, Mr. Heness suddenly 
asked himself, “Why should I not do the same with 
the classes in which I teach High-German at pres- 
ent?” Tle resolved to make the experiment. After 
thinking this matter over carefully for some time, 
he went to the eminent Sanskrit scholar, W. D. 
Whitney, then professor of German at Yale College, 
whom he interested so much by the originality of his 
ideas, that he promised his own son for the experi- 
ment, and induced other Yale professors also to 
promise theirs. 

In the fall of the same year Mr. Heness started a 


(Continued on page 317] 
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jurisdiction as integral a part of the public school 
course as is town geography. 

Kirst of all, in teaching town government, we 
must aim to teach the town, comprised of all its 
villages as a unit. The town is an organization of 
centre and suburbs united into one whole by com- 
mon interests. No village of this town, so united, 
can have any right to refuse to submit to the com- 
mon burdens, or to fail to devote itself to promoting 
the advantages of all. We must remember, always, 
in teaching it thus, that the school boys of to-day 
are to be the votcrs and town fathers very soon. 

The sectional spirit is too prevalent in most of 
our country towns. Each village goes up to town 
meeting primed to fight the measures which do not 
directly favor its own little corner, and determined 
to get all the appropriation possible, as the smartest 
thing to do, 

It is noticeable in the annual town meeting that 
these twitterings and cebates are over projects that 
more often than otherwise would tend to unite the 
sections of the town. Yet much of the discussion 
comes from ignorance of the right apportionment of 
moneys and favors, quite as much perhaps as from 
sectional jealousy. Let us teach our boys and girls 
io know better than this. Take up modern im- 
provements for a topic. The centre gets the most 

st of street lighting, postal delivery, concret- 
_ ete. If this is not more than its share, why 
wot? Lead the children to answer for themselves, 
that more tax-payers are there and in smaller com- 
pass. The outlying villages receive their portion of 
improvements on the roads, and sometimes in the 
schools. The expenditure of time and labor in re- 
mote loealities counts also for their own benefits. 

Consider with the pupils the special needs and 
availabilities of your own town. Propose measures 
for the pupils to discuss, and let the pupils them- 
selyes take sides for the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these measures. 

Before we do this it will be well to study the 
natural advantages and attractions of our town. 
For a blackboard outline is suggested :— 

1. Situation—State and part of state; county. 
Distance and direction from other important towns. 

2. Size—extent of ground covered; length, 
breadth, number of streets, population. 

3. Natural advantages and attractions—fertility 
of soil; approaches by railroad; by water, river or 
lake, or mountain scenery; forests, etc., ete. 

!. Important industries-—manufacturing; com- 
inerce; agriculture; mining. 

5. Important buildings and objects of interest. 

6. Causes of progress—water power for manu- 
facturing; also river ways in early settlements were 
highways; location near large city, railroad junc- 
tion. 

7. Ilistory; wars; inventions; mention in litera- 
ture; biographies of its successful men. 

My own town is near Boston, and an old colonial 
town, and, as an illustration, I have taken the im- 
portant dates from old records. They coincide so 
nearly with those of the Massachusetts colony as to 
he practically a repetition, with some minor facts:— 

1635 Settlement. 

1636 First Town Meeting. , 

1644 Free School. 

1669 Letter received from King Philip. 

1673 Town warned against Indians. 

1675 Settlers alarmed. Fighting began, 

1775 Messenger arrived from Paul Revere. 

For my children, sixth and seventh grades, I col- 
leet pictures of old taverns, interiors, showing fire- 
place, spinning wheel, ete., stage coach, husking 
pariy, paek pedler, ete. These are not necessarily 
pictures of my own town, but they, show what might 
have been the happenings in my own town. The 
children will become interested and delight to bring 
things from home to help the talk—samplers, home- 
spun, linen, candlesticks, old china, ete. 

Then we study the progress of the town from that 
time to. the present day; we see how much is due to 
town legislation in bringing the improvements as 
they.-come; to town, in improving schools, in con- 
Then we take up the 
A favorite way is 


structing roads, ete. 


town officers and their duties, 


for the children to impersonate the various officials, 
naming their duties, ete., ete. 
We close with a lesson ‘on the personal responsi- 


- bility of every man to the town he lives in. His 


taxes count for public benefits, but his personal in- 
terest in town affairs counts more for its wise, just, 
and progressive government. é 


a x 


Garfield’s first ambition was to continue the life 
of a soldier; it, was Lincoln’s persuasion that in- 
duced him to enter again the legislature, “For,” said 
Lincoln, “we have many good generals, but the 
country needs good senators.” So it is often in our 
country towns,—far easier to find good fighters than 
patriotic citizens. 


MANUAL TRAINING.—(VIIL) 


BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., NEWARK, N, J. 


MODEL 17—PAPER CUTTER. 


Make this, so far as possible, an individual prob- 
lem, both in form and simple ornamentation. 











commercial law. It is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at that when a certain professor sent a circular letter 
to prominent business men asking what subjects in 

their opinion should be-included in 


ant a commercial curriculum, one an- 
tls swered:— 























“Commercial Jaw. is a depart- 
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Fig. 32. 

Use gumwood or red cedar three-sixteenths inch 

thick. Fig. 32 shows a simple form with decoration. 

Keep the designs for the carving very elementary 

for this lesson, because the wood is much harder to 
work than the basswood. 

Use special care in cutting the blade to the thin 
































Fig. 3.3. 


This should be done before the decora- 


sharp edge. 
Fig. 28 in the group at the right 


tion is applied. 
shows other simple forms and treatments of this 
model. 

MODEL 18—PICTURE FRAME. 


In this lesson we have opportunity to vary both 
form and decoration very much. 

For the design suggested in Fig. 33, use basswood 
one-fourth inch thick. Make the fundamental! 
Cutting out the circle from the middle of 


square. 
Begin by making a 


the board will be new. work. 
V-shaped groove across the grain at a-b, Fig. 33. 
Continue making the groove wider and deeper till 
the cut is clear through the board. In the same 
way cut a-a and b-b, removing the rectangle 
a-b b-a, after which the play of the knife is the same 
as for the outside cutting. Finish as in other les- 
sons. A back can be made by fastening three strips 
of wood one-fourth inch by three-sixteenths inch in 
the manner suggested by dotted lines in Fig. 33, and 
covering. same with piece of pasteboard. ‘Two forms 
of frames are shown in Fig. 28. 

The shaded portion at left in Fig. 33 shows a sec- 
tion along line.c d, and suggests the rounding of 
outside anid inside edges. 


VALUER OF COMMERCIAL LAW IN COM- 
MERCIAL SCHOOLS. 





BY CARL LEWIS ALTMAIFER, 
Drexel Institute. 


Of all the subjects taught in commercial schools, 
there is probably none which is more important and 
which is more poorly taught than the subject -of 


Paebencaur 4 erin! 


. a ment which requires years of prac- 
aye tice to know very much about and 

the safe plan for the merchant is 
to know as little as possible about it, so that he will 
he sure not to rely on his limited knowledge when 
he has an occasion that requires the advice of his 
attorney.” 

Only a person who had a wrong conception, of the 
object gnd misapprehended the method of teaching 
the subject would answer in that way. He would 
be a foolish teacher who would allow any student to 
leave his instruction with the assurance that he 
might now “rely on his limited knowledge when he 
has an occasion that requires the advice of an at- 
torney.” ‘The teacher who appreciates his responsi- 
bilities will rather inculeate upon the student prin- 
ciples which will keep him out of the law, which too 
often is only a worriment and expense, with no com- 
pensating satisfaction. Most legal difficulties arise 
from ignorance of the 1 r ns of law anda 
disregard of its spirit, and it 1s c.ese things which 
the careful and intelligent teacher will point out and 
lav stress upon, and will impress upon the student 
those principles which will make him cautious, 
rather than presumptuous. 

Unfortunately, the subject is frequently taught in 
such a manner as to make its teaching worse than 
useless—teachers who have no more knowledge of 
the subject than what they have derived from brief 
text-books being engaged to discourse learnedly 
upon the abstract principles of its various divisions, 
but whose limited knowledge prevents them from 
doing so in any other than a dry and barren fashion. 
I believe it ean be shown, however, that the subject 
should not only be taught, but that if it is taught 
properly, it can be made not only interesting, but 
one of the most useful and beneficial subjects in 
building up in the student the character best adapted 
To accomplish these resulis the 
besides teaching the ele- 


for business. 
teacher should, I think, 
mentary principles, lay especial emphasis upon the 
spirit of the law. By the spirit of the law, IT mean 
he should show by simple cases how the law favors 
the ciligent, and not those who slumber; how it de- 
spises carelessness, and hates fraud; how it punishes 
wrong, folly, negligence, and deceit, and ‘how it 
mu'cts disobedience and lack of skill. In teaching 
the subject in this way the student gets not only a 
correct notion of the dignity and rigor of the law, 
hut he is made to realize how necessary it is to busi- 
ness suecess and financial advancement to cultivate 
and practice the plain virtues. Some people are 
never impressed by homely virtues and high prinei- 
ples in the abstract, and neither the voice of con- 
science nor ‘the fear of a hereafter is of sufficient 
influence to induce them to observe them; but once 
show that the practice of them will lead to worldly 
suceess, power, and influence, and there are few, 
whom a higher system of ethics would not reach, 
that will not heed them from such sordid motives. 

In the teaching of no other subject has the in- 
structor better opportunities of impressing upon the 
student the need of acquiring, and inciting him to 
acquire, those virtues of punctuality, obedience, 
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New York city schools need $20,465,016 the com- 
ing year. 

The cut of Owen Wister on page 312 is loaned 
through courtesy of the J. b. Li; pincott Company, 
Philadel phia. 

Fifteenth annual convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of Middle States 
meets in Syracuse November 29 and 30. 

Boston’s now famous Twentieth Century Satur- 
day morning educational lectures started off nobly 
on November 9 with a lecture by President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard. 

The sudden death of Dr. C. C. 
ington, Me., just as he was about leaving for a sea- 
son’s institute work on the Pacific coast, is a shock 


Rounds at Farm- 


to his numerous friends. 

James M. Milne, 
Oneonta, N. Y., 
practice of law in New York city as a member of an 
important law firm this week, Monday, November 
11. Those familiar with all the conditions prophesy 
yreat success for Mr. Milne. 


principal of the 
upon the 


formerly 


normal school, entered 


Seth Low is distinctively the schoolmaster in 
politics. Hfe will undoubtedly be the 
spicuous success that any mayor of any large Ameri- 


mes of national peace. If 


most con- 
ean city has ever been in t 
President Roosevelt does not care to succeed him- 
self, the chances all favor Mavor Low. 


We nominate Superintendent L. D. Harvev of 
Wisconsin as the successor to President Adams of 
the State University. He is by far the best 


He has 


the scholarship, has demonstrated his administrative 


equipped in every way of any man in sight. 


and has the confidence of the entire state. 


Association 
with notable addresses 


tev. 


Capacity. 


The N rfoll (Massac husetts) 
met in Boston Novembe r i. 
by Fditor M. o. Avers of the Boston Advertiser. 
A. ©. Dixon of Boston, and Rev. S. A. Crothers of 
Camby ge . and Ric hard Wood | one of Boston. 
President Mead of Milton is to be con- 


gratulated upon its success, 


Count 


Kmorv L. 


The teachers of the Harrington school,—all candidates had the backing of all the city officials, 


women,—New Bedford, have won high praise by the 
tact and power displayed in getting 113 chil- 
dren safely out of a building that was on fire, while 
people on the street were wildly excited. There was 
vastly more danger from the excitement of the 
street than from the fire, but every teacher held her 
children in perfect order. 


There was some pronounced opposition to Seth 
Low on the part of the teachers of New York city. 
It was not possible under any circumstances to 
understand this from the outside. It seemed un- 
wise, but it was not for outsiders to pass judgment 
upon brethren on the inside, but now it looks as 
though some things written by the same prominent 
teachers would better never have been written. 


The Southern California Association will be the 
largest and doubtless the most enthusiastic in its 
history. President Lewis B. Avery of Redlands is 
arranging a program with all the educational stars 
on the Pacific coast, including President Jordan, 
President Wheeler, Principal Burke, and from the 
East President E. Benjamin Andiews and Piofessor 
O'Shea. 

Buffalo is the healthiest city in the world, accord- 
ing to the latest statistics. Here is the list, as com- 
piled by an eminent German authority, of the lead- 
ing cities in the world. . London is the only city as 
healthy as any one of the first thirteen American 


cities. ig igi 
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BOSTON’S HUMILIATION. 





The present Boston school board has been made 
to appear in a most unenviable light. When but 
twelve votes were cast for a teacher whom the prin- 
cipal, supervisors, and superintendent had refused to 
reommend for promotion, it was reported by the sub- 
committee that thirteen had voted for her, which 
number was necessary for her election. Of course 
the entire board will suffer, but it appears that the 
deception was wholly confined to one man, while 
neglect of duty is all that can be charged to another, 
and no reflection can be cast on the others. Two 
men were appointed to collect, assort, and count the 
votes. One man counted the votes and asked the 
other man to report to the board, which he did with- 
out verifying the count. The man who counted and 
said there were the requisite thirteen, when there 
were but twelve, was the man who was persistently 
fighting for the election of this teacher against all 
the expert and professional educational forces of the 
city. Humiliating as it is, it is always well to have 
an emphatic warning that «everything in a school 
board should be carefully watched to make chican- 


ery impossible. 





THE OMAHA TRIUMPH. 

Omaha has had a remarkable educational triumph 
under the lead of Superintendent Carroll G. Pearse. 
I chanced to be there in the heat of the contest,— 
the Friday and Saturday before the Tuesday elec- 
tion, November 5. For some reason that does not 
appear, and that will probably never be known, the 
editor of the leading daily in the city joined forces 
with the managers of the political party in power in 
the city and secured the nomination of candidates 
for the school board who were avowed antagonists of 
the reform board that had been clarifying the school 
affairs under the lead of Superintendent Pearse. It 
has never been my lot to see an editor of a great 
daily array himself so personally and hotly on that 
side of an educational contest, and in this case it 
was a man in whom the people have much confid- 


ence, and his paper is a tremendous force. His 


and of a political party with an easy 2,000 majority. 
The odds seemed wholly against the straight-out 
school board nominees, but when the votes were 
counted this 2,000 adverse majorjty had been wiped 
out and a clean 1,000 majority rolled up for the 
schoolmaster against the editor and the politicians 
combined. Considering the fact that it is not a 
large city and does not cast a large vote, it was prob- 
ably the most noteworthy triumph of the school- 
master on record. 








THE OLD ERROR ONCE MORE. 


One of the most intelligent of the Chicago dailies 
on November 6 printed these official figures for 
school attendance in that city:— 


Path: CINE ic 50:40 ew acdce ie bas vedo .. 43,113 
EP OT TN Orr ey ee 35,909 
Third grade ........ » ahi aivseanieas .. 80,563 
PINS III < 9s bd aie sige ¥o'so9.02 och eae ar 24,465 
REI EEL NILES EAPO 24,493 
I a5 Gh piliekns knbnas te esontis ... 17,006 
OVO MUNGO os sinned ehscaicss cacnwe .. 13,244 
IND wane dTl 4 4 clihiy weliains «aitieae Gates 9,602 
ree PPT. Serer Pern 8,966 
IG 6 baictsaxs deed ba¥nnko.4a 04 tal 630 


It then proceeds to say that more than one-half 
never go beyond the fourth grade. The Journal of 
Education has analyzed this folly again and again, 
and will continue to do so whenever occasion arises. 
These figures would seem to show that 7,204 leave 
school at the end of the first grade, whereas none do. 
The discrepancy arises from the fact that children 
enter the first grade two or more tines in the year, 
that some have been taught a little at home and 
others none at all; some are sent regularly and 
others are frequently out from children’s diseases, 
so that inevitably, without a child’s leaving school 
to work, the number that enters the second grade 
is reduced. The same general conditions apply to 
the second grade somewhat, and even to the third 
in a less degree. There are no systematic tests for 
promotion below the fourth grade. 

Under the most liberal construction, the number 
of children entering the primary school is no greater 
than the number in the second grade. As a matter 
of fact, it is considerably less, but take this as the 
full number, then seventy per cent. of these go 
through the fourth grade. These figures also show 
that twenty-five per cent. complete the grammar 
school course. If the third primary grade should 
be taken as the actual number entering the pri- 
mary school, which would not be greatly out of the 
way, since really no children do leave school for work 
before that grade, then eighty per cent. go through 
the fourth grade, and thirty per cent. complete the 
grammar school course. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


FOURTH SERIES.—(II.) 


IN IOWA. 

Cedar Falls has been one of my ideal spots in 
educational progress since [ first knew it two years 
ago, and each view enhances my admiration. 
Figures only signify when there is behind them 
something really worth while, but the 2,371 as a 
grand total of those influenced for good in a single 
year by coming under the direct force of Dr. H. H. 
Seeriey and his sixty associates and aids within the 
buildings at the state normal school at Cedar Falls, 
lowa, is full of significance. True, 353 of these are 
in the model or training school, but this leaves 2,015 
genuine normal students, which is a remarkable 
figure from an Eastern point of view. ‘True, 443 of 
these are summer term students, but they are 
teachers from rural and graded schools who come 
for six weeks of the most strenuous work, have the 
regular professors and the use of the laboratories 
and library as much as do the regular students. I 
have seen these noble men and women in their life 
at Cedar Falls, and one can but admire their devo- 
tion and ability. 

With these all out, however, there remains 1,572 
genuine norm] students, of whom 416 are young 
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nen. ‘This institution has been built up in twenty- 
ve years, and apparently it has not yet established 
is full pace.” To Dr. Seerley the credit is largely 
‘ue, for he has had charge of affairs for sixteen 
ears, and in that time all of the important build- 
ngs have been erected and the numbers developed, 
ut it has been his pleasure to magnify the import- 
ince of each of his sixty helpers, keeping his own 
vill and authority in the background as completely 
as has any great administrator I have ever known. 
‘he school is nominally managed by twelve commit- 
‘ees of the faculty, each well organized with a re- 
sponsible chairman, and each having stated meet- 
ings in a specially assigned room. A careful study 
of faculty government has made a highly favorable 
iupression. The library has 12,000 volumes, the 
reading room has 150 periodicals, the laboratories 
ire the best, as are all of the appointments. 

The new building, costing $100,000, is one of the 
most beautiful educational buildings in the country. 
lt was an honor not to be lightly esteemed to be the 
first to deliver a lecture or address in the new audi- 
torium, which, for proportions, accoustic properties, 
artistic beauty, relation of audience and speaker, is 
one of the most perfect and attractive in all the land. 
| opened the public lecture course, to which nearly 
1.400 tickets have been sold, and the hour will not 

e forgotten. Dr. H. H. Seerley, the principal, 
ne of the most respected of all the men in the 
National association, while in Iowa he is ardently 


and universally respected and admired. 
A. E. Winship. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The overwhelming defeat of Tammany in New 
York city is an occasion for rejoicing among decent 
folk everywhere. It is not the defeat of a party, 
nor even of a political organization, in the usual 
sense of the term; but a triumph of honest men of 
all parties over the most shameless alliance of 
municipal government with crime which has ever 
been known in modern times. During the later 
stages of the campaign, the anti-Tammany forces 
wisely ignored Mr. Shepard’s inconsistencies, and 
devoted themselves to a sharp and incessant attack 
upon the twin evils of Orokerism and Deveryism, 
and the moral horrors consequent upon the police 
protection of vice. It was this that won the day. 

* * * 

The victory is practically complete. Not only is 
Mr. Low elected mayor, but he will have the sup- 
port of a majority of the board of aldermen, and a 
majority of the officials who make up the board of 
estimate. Justice Jerome, whose fearlessness in at- 
tacking dens of vice and exposing Tammany’s re- 
sponsibility for them had much to do with the over- 
throw of Tammany, is elected to the office of district 
attorney, in which he will be more than ever a ter- 
ror to the dive-keepers. When it was clear that the 
day was going against them, the Tammany men con- 
centrated their efforts upon the defeat of Jerome, 
trading mayoralty and other votes to that end; but 
to no purpose. Finally, Mr. Croker’s altempt to re- 
ward Mayor Van Wyck by making him a supreme 
court judge for fourteen years at $17,500 a year was 
Mr. Van Wyck ran far behind his ticket. 

* * ~ 

The elections in other states were overshadowed by 
New York. In Massachusetts, 

had an unexpectedly heavy 
New Jersey was close, but 
was carried by the Republicans. The Republican 
ticket was successful in Nebraska. The fusion re- 
form movement in Philadelphia drew.out a heavy 
vote, and materially reduced the normal Republican 
majority, but otherwise was without result, partly 
perhaps because the issue was not so clear cut as 1n 
New York. In Maryland the fight was for the 
legislature, which is to elect a United States senator, 
and also is to determine the policy of the state on 
the question of negro disfranchisement. The 
Democrats appear to have carried the legislature by 
a narrow margin. 


defeated, 


the contest in 
Governor Crane 
plurality in a light vote. 


+ * + 
The ancient island of Lesbos, now known as Mity- 
lene, springs unexpectedly into prominence as the 





scene of an international episode of possibly large 
importance. France has sent a fleet thither under 
command of Admiral Caillard, to take possession of 
the customs at three ports, all with a view to fore- 
ing the Sultan to yield to her demand for the prompt 
settlement of the long pending claims of her citizens. 
Some such peremptory step became necessary, if the 
Sultan’s procrastination was not to be indefinitely 
continued. Now, France is not content with the 
mere settlement of the old claims, but has added sev- 
eral new demands, for the protection of certain 
French institutions, the opening of French schools, 
ete. 
* . - 

Turkey, in her distress, is reported to have ap- 
pealed to Russia and England; but she cannot count 
upon aid from either quarter. The relations be- 
tween France and Russia are so close as to forbid 
the supposition that France would have gone so far 
as she has without the approval of Russia. This, 
very likely, may have been one of the matters ar- 
ranged during the Czar’s visit to France. As for 
England, she has her hands too full in South Africa 
to be in a mood for gratuitous adventures elsewhere; 
and if Turkey insists that the time has come for her 
to make good her pledges made in the convention of 
1878, to protect the integrity of the Sultan’s 
Asiatic possessions, England can reply, with perfect 
truth, that Turkey has not kept the promises on 
which those pledges were conditioned. 

. . * 

Failing to get aid or sympathy in any quarter, the 
Sultan made a virtue of necessity and conceded all 
that France demanded, including all the pecuniary 
claims, and all that was asked for French institutions 
in Turkey, with an additional clause giving permis- 
sion for their extension. The withdrawal of the 
French fleet from Mitylene was thereupon ordered, 
and before long the French ambassador will return 
to his post at Constantinople. All this is highly 
gratifying to France, as it is humiliating to Turkey; 
incidentally, it can hardly be very pleasing to Ger- 
many, for it puts France in the position of protec- 
tress to Catholic institutions in the East. Other of 
the European powers, now that France has shown 
the way, will probably take similar methods to en- 
force their claims against Turkey. Austria already 
has procured the satisfactory adjustment of differ- 
ences which had long been pending. 

= * * 

The eminent Chinese statesman, Li Hung Chang, 
has been ill so often during the last eighteen months, 
only to resume speedily his functions as governor or 
diplomatist, that the news of his death on the 7th 
of November came with a certain shock of surprise. 
That he was a great man, measured by any stand- 
ards, few who are familiar with his career will deny; 
but, when the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend are taken into account, his achievements are 
phenomenal. He instituted great internal reforms; 
reorganized armies; directed navies; built telegraphs, 
railways, and public works; and in foreign affairs 
represented Chinese interests with consummate skill 
and fidelity. His was an influence at once liberaliz- 
ing and steadying, which will be greatly missed in 
the queerly-governed Chinese empire. 

* * s 

At the very moment when England was rejoicing 
over the safe return of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York, news came of the severest en- 
gagement of the year in South Africa, an attack by 
General Botha upon a British column in the eastern 
Transvaal, in which the British lost between two 
and three hundred officers and men, killed and 
wounded: besides two guns, which the Boers carried 
away. despite the advent of a large relieving force. 
The British chancellor of the exchequer has made 
a speech, dwelling upon the enormous cost of the 
war, and intimating that the British people may be 
called upon for severer sacrifices, War corre- 
spondents prophesy that the war may last another 
vear. Thus far, the Boers have made no reprisals 
for the shooting and hanging of Cape Dutch, but 
they are becoming restive, and may not much longer 
refrain. The horrible mortality in the concentra- 
tion camps of Boer refugees and prisoners continues. 
Nearly 2,000 children died in them in September, 


(Continued from page 313.] 





class of ten boys, among whom there were Mr. Whit- 
ney’s son and the sons of the celebrated Professors 
Thacher and Hadley. Mr. Heness now taught Ger- 
man as he had done years ago in Germany, taking 
almost the same subject, speaking German exclu- 
sively, never using a single word of English. And 
what was the result? After one year’s course,— 
forty weeks, five times a week, four hours daily,— 
the boys used the German language “fluently and 
without hesitation.” ‘They had actually learned the 
German language in precisely the same manner as 
had the German children in his school in Southern 
Germany. The experiment had proved a success. 
Robert T. Hadley, a member of the same class, who 
has recently become the president of Yale Univer- 
sity, says in a letter dated February 21, 1900, relat- 
ing to this subject, “I have found the results of that 
year extremely useful.” In the following year Mr. 
Heness opened classes for both children and adults, 
somewhat modifying, however, his method for 
adults, and adapting it to their needs. He also 
added a French department, in which at first Mlle. 
Cappelle, and then Mlle. Frenier and Dr. L. Sauveur 
applied his principles with the same happy results. 

In a little pamphlet, “Introduction to the Teach- 
ing of Living Languages,” Dr. Sauveur speaks about 
the method as used in classes for children thus: 
“The most beautiful lesson that I can imagine of 
any kind, and assuredly the most interesting that 
there can be, is the first lesson. ... There is no 
orator, were it even Demosthenes, who ean hold a 
public more attentive, more eagerly expectant of 
every word, than the professor who is giving this 
first lesson. Not one of his movements is lost. His 
word, his eye, his gesture, his whole person speaks; 
and he is in possession of the undivided mind of 
those who are before him. During two or three 
hours, neither they nor he have had a single distrac- 
tion, even for a second. TI have never seen, either 
at the foot of the pulpit of Pere Lacordaire or of the 
tribune of M. Thiers, listeners as attentive and ab- 
sorbed as mine have been every time that I have 
commenced a course. 

“What is, then, this lesson? It is a conversation 
during two hours in the French language with 
twenty persons who know nothing of this language. 
After five minutes only, T am carrying on a dialogue 
with them, and this dialogue does not cease. It 
continues the following days, and ends only the last 
day of the vear. Not a word of English is pro- 
nounced, and everything is understood, and all talk. 
I have never seen a single pupil who did not under- 
stand and talk from this first hour.” 

And about the teaching of adults he savs, “While 
at New Haven, TI taught a select class formed of the 
tutors of Yale, during four months and a half. They 
spent two hours with me five times a week. After 
this time thev were almost as French as T, and I 
have afterwards passed with them more than one 
evening without hearing a word of English pro- 
nounced. The conversation was so animated and 
so interesting that T helieved myself in the midst of 
a select club of France. T never taught words to 
these gentlemen, I onlv took care to communicate 
to them mv ideas and to receive theirs: after a 
month’s time their ear was accustomed to the sounds 
of the language. and we discussed a tragedy of 
Sonhocles. or of Aeschylus, or of Furipides, of 
Racine. or of Shakespeare: we talked about France. 
Fneland, America; reasoned unon an Oration of 
Cicero. upon Bacon or Tia Rochefoucauld, upon men 
and thines: one of my pupils. who was studvine 
philosophy deeply, spoke to us of John Stuart Mill, 
and of the contemporaneous philosonhers of Eng- 
land: we conversed ahout Renan and Littre: another 
of my vunils, who had been an officer in the civil war, 
related to us his exnerience; a third made me ac- 
quainted with the different churches of this coun- 
trv, ete. This is not a hundredth part of our con- 
versations. T would forget that T was teaching and 
they would forget that they were studving French; 
thev have told meso many times. And vet thev 
were stndving it admirably. since thev said nothing 
in Fnglish. and since. after four months and a half. 
the acquisition of the language was made for ever.” 
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skill, honesty, truth, justice, right, and accuracy, 
which make the successful business man. In the 
life of every successful business man we find some, 
‘f not all, of these qualities in combination. They 
are absolutely essential nowadays to success, and not 
only that, but the disregard of them in business may 
be very costly, and, unlike the pound of flesh, the 
law allows it not, and the court holds him respon- 
sible who is guilty of their breach. 








UNCLE SAM’S EXPENSES. 

“What the Government Costs” was told by Carroll D. 
Wright in the Century some time since. 

A very large proportion of the annual expenses is for 
pensions, the largest single expense of the federal gov- 
ernment. This expenditure was the largest in 1893, when 
it amounted to $159,357,557.87. The smallest expenditure 
since that period was in 1899, when it was $139,394,929.07; 
for 1900 it was $140,877,316. The pension burden in 1893 
was $2.37 per capita, while during the last fiscal year it 
was $1.84, which the people of the United States pay to 
carry out the promises made at the time of the Civil 
War. 

The expenses of the war department were the largest 
in the history of the country in 1865, when they exceeded 
$1,000,000,000. In 1871, when the effects of the war and 
reconstruction had virtually passed away, they were re- 
duced to $35,799,992. They varied from that period, 
never exceeding $49,500,000, until 1894, when they were 
over $54,500,000. This point was not reached again until 
the first year of the Spanish war (1898), when they were 
nearly $92,000,000. They were almost $230,000,000 in 
1899. but for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, were 
reduced to $134,774,767. 

The navy department expended in 1871 nearly $19,- 
The expenditures varied until 1897, when they 
in 1898, nearly $59,000,000; in 

and for the fiscal year 1900, 


500.000. 
were over $34,500,000: 
1899, nearly $64,000,000; 
$55,953,078. 

The expenditures on account of the Indians grew 
gradually from the first half of the century until they 
reached the highest point in 1893, when they were $13,- 
345,347.27: they are now over $10,000,000. 

The greatest expenditure for interest on the public 
debt was in 1867, being $143,781,592. This payment 
gradually decreased until 1892, when it was $23,378,- 
116.23. It has been gradually increasing since that time, 
until for the fiscal year 1900 it was $40,160,333. 

The expenditures for civil and miscellaneous items, 
including the expenses of congress and of all the de- 
partments and offices in Washington other than the war 
and navy departmerts, and the payments that have al- 
ready been noted, were in 1871 nearly $60,500,000. There 
was not very much change in this amount until 1885, 
when they reached $87,500,000, and in 1891 over $110,- 
000,000. The highest amount paid on this account was 
in 1899, when it was $119,191,256. For 1900 it was re- 
duced to over $105,773.190. 





THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE. 


The approaching centennial celebration of the Lou- 
isiana purchase has suggested to the treasury bureau of 
statistics the compilation of some data regarding th: 
present condition and production of the territory included 
within that purchase. This statement, which will be 
published in the October number of the Monthly Sum- 
mary of Commerce and Finance, shows that the land 
area of the Louisiana purchase exceeds that of the origi- 
nal thirteen states, being 864,944 miles, against a total 


land area of $820,944 square miles in the orig’nal thirteen 


ites. Fourteen states and territories have been created 
in whole or in part from its area. and their population 
in 1900 was 14,708,616, against a population of less than 
160,000 in the territory at the time of its purchase. Their 
total area is nearly one-third that of the entire union. 


and their population about one-fifth that of the entire 
United States 

They produced in 1890 164,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
ind in 1900 264,000,000 bushels. at a 


value in 1900 of 


$152,0060,000, their total wheat production being over fifty 


per cent. of that of the entire United States. They pro 
Inced 602,000,000 bushels of corn in 1890, and 1.013.000 
000 bushels in 1900, with a value in 1900 of $214,000,000 
their total corn crop forming in 18906 forty per cent.,,.and 
in 1900 forty-eight per cent. of the total corn crop of the 
United States. Of oats they produced in 1900 211.000.000 
bushels, or thirty-eight per cent. of the total product of 
the country, with a valuation of $71,000,000 


luction of 


Their pro 
barley in 1900 was valued at over $10.000.000 


and of rye over $2,000,000; while their production of po- 
tatoes in 1900 amounted to over $25,000,000; that of hay, 
$130,000,000, and that of cotton $50,000,000 in value. The 
total value of the agricultural products of the states 
formed from the Louisiana purchase, including in that 
category simply wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, po- 
tatoes, and cotton, was in 1890 $670,000,000, and in 1900 
$755,000,000. 

The wool product of these states amounted to 61,871,357 
pounds in 1894, and in 1900 to 100,396,982, or thirty-five 
per cent. of the total wool product of the country, with 
an estimated value of about $15,000,000, or equal to the 
cost of the entire area. The value of the farm animals 
in these states in 1890 was $772,000,000, and in 1900 
$825,000,000. Add to these easily measured farm 
products the estimated value of the wool, the sugar, the 
dairy and poultry products, and the proportion of the 
live steck annually turned into provisions, and it may 
be safely estimated that their agricultural products dur- 
ing a single year amount to 100 times the original cost 
of the area; or, in other words, that its cost is repaid by 
one per cent. of the agricultural productions of each re- 
eurring year. 

The product of the mines is also very great. The coal 
produced in this area in 1899 amounted to 22,000,000 tons, 
against 14,000,000 in 1890; the iron ore to 8,491,000 tons 
in 1900, against 1,269,000 tons in 1890; the silver product 
of 1899, $50,300,768 in coining value, against $44,799,993 
in 1890; and gold, $37,712,400 in 1899 against $10,650,000 
in 18990. 

The prosperity shown by these figures is further evi- 
denced by the banking institutions of the states formed 
from this territory. Their capital stock amounted in 
1900 to over $80,000,000, while a still more gratifying 
evidence of the prosperity of this section is in the fact 
that individual deposits in national banks in 1900 
amounted to $329,699,000, against $216,609,000 in 1890, an 
increase of more than $110,000,000 during the decade. 

A study of educational conditions shows equally rapid 
and gratifying development. The pupils enrolled in the 
public schools in the states in question in 1890 num- 
bered 2,580,495, and in 1899 3,161,112; the teachers em- 
ployed numbered in 1890 89,558, and in 1899 102,202, and 
the expenditures for public schools in 1890 were $30,- 
284,752, and in 1899 $37,185,881. The total figures for 
schools and educational institutions in the fourteen 
states formed from the Louisiana purchase show: 
Teachers, in 1890, 95,365; in 1899, 111,689; attendance, 
in 1890, 2,670,541; in 1899, 3,331,051. 

The number of post-offices in 1890, 12,919, and in 1900, 
16,228; the miles of railway in operation in 1890 num- 
bered 51,823, and in 1899 59,324, or thirty-one per cent. 
of the total railway mileage of the country. 

The total area of the Louisiana purchase (including 
land and water surface) is 875,025 square miles, and is 
slightly less than that of the United Kingdom, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Germany, France, Spain, Italy, and Swit- 
zerland, whose present opulation is 202,363,573, as 
against a present population of 14,708,616 in the terri- 
tory under consideration, whose agricultural and min- 
eral possibilities fully equal those of the European states 
named. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

TO GIRLS—A BUDGET OF LETTERS. By Heloise 
Edwina Hersey. Cloth, decorative, 6%x4 inches. 
Price, $1.00. 

Miss Hersey’s great success as an educator of young 
women assures interest in whatever she has to say. 
This budget of letters will be found intimate and uncon- 
ventional, without a suspicion of sentimentality or trite- 
ness; wholesome and stimulating, but none the less fas- 
cinating in their style and in their interest to mothers 
and to daughters alike. They are grouped under three 
headings, viz.: “About Education,” “About Social Re- 
lations,” and “About Personal Conduct”; and, as a part 
of the letters are addressed to a college graduate, and 
the rest to a girl who is not college-bred, it will be seen 
that the book does not appeal to any limited class, but 
to young women generally and everywhere. 

“To Girls” has been adopted as a part of the daily 
reading at morning exercises in the Girls’ Latin school 
in Boston. 

THE GOLLIWOGGS’ AUTO-GO-CART. By Florence 
K. Upton. Verses by Bertha Upton. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 65 pp. 9x11. 

Now it is the golliwoggs and their auto-go-cart! And 
those who remember the grotesque little figures,—who 
that has seen them does not?—-will need no assurance of 
the fun and frolic of the book. An announcement of 
another of the series will bring a smile to many faces, 
for there is a host of little readers who never tire of 
the adventures of this comical family. 

The binding is similar to the others of the series, and 
the designs are as original and effective. 





HOW TO MAKE BASKETS. By Mary White. 

York: Doubleday, Page, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

A need for this book has been felt for a long while 
in schools and training classes. As a guide to tools, 
materials, patterns, and other features of this very in- 
teresting art, Miss White has certainly prepared a valu- 
able aid. Nothing better has come to our notice. 


New 


JESSICA’S TRIUMPH. By 
trated. Price, 75 cents. 
BETTY SELDON, PATRIOT. 

Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

“Jessica’s Triumph” is the second in the “Janet” se- 
ries, by Grace Le Baron. The author writes in full 
sympathy and close touch with children. In her attrac- 
tive little tales rich children and poor children are 
brought together, and each finds a way to help the other. 
This appeals to the interest and the best motives of all 
children. 

In “Jessica’s Triumph,” Jessica becomes a famous art- 
ist, through the help and appreciation of her millionaire 
girl friend, Cora Glyndon, and Cora, in her turn, through 
Jessica’s strong companionship, full of character, out- 
grows a childish vanity that would have made her un- 
attractive, and grows into a sweet and helpful woman. 
Dainty and sweet, and with a good ‘lesson, as are all of 
Mrs. (Le Baron) Upham’s books, the little fo'ks will give 
it a welcome to their shelves on their bookcase, where 
their favorite “‘Series” stand in rows, and look forward 
eagerly to the next ‘Janet’ book. It is illustrated by 
Amy Brooks. 

“Petty Seldon, Patriot,” by Adele E. Thompson, is a 
Revolutionary story—a book for girls a little older than 
those for whom “Jessica’s Triumph” was written. The 
story is very well told, and excites the sympathy of every 
ene for its brave young heroine, Betty. Betty is a good 
girl to make a friend with, for she is bright and sweet, 
as well as true and staunch—a true young gentlewoman 
of the Colonial epoch, but a worthy daughter of her 
patriot-father. There is the excitement of an escape, a 
house search, and the return of the father from a long 
captivity on a British prison shir—description of life in 


Grace Le Baron. lllus- 


By Adele E. Thompson. 











D. C. HEATH & CO. ANNOUNCE 


TWO TIMELY 


ENGLISH HISTORY STORIES 


Written by English University men, historical 
scholars of high repute, and carefully adapted to 
the needs of American schools by H. P. Warren, 
Prin. of Albany Academy, N.Y. The book treats 
in a clear and charming style the important events 
and characters of English history from the time of 
Czsar to Queen Victoria, arranged in historical] 
sequence and grouped in their proper relations, 
and is illustrated with nearly 200 illustrations and 
The text is adapted for use in the upper 
grades of the grammar school or the first year in 
the high school. 

Cloth, 


maps 


492 pages. Price, 80 cents. 


BOOKS 


LITERARY STUDIES 


Made to meet the demand for a bock of ex: 
tended selections from 
English authors 


the best American and 
Selections of from ten to fifty 
pages in length are given from the works of 
Franklin, Washington, Bryant, Irving, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Whittier, Hawth: rne, Ho'mes, Lin- 
coln, Emerson, Riley, and of S ott, Ruskin, Burns, 
and Tennyson, with a b;ief and interesting biog- 
raphy and an authentic portrait of each author. 
The book forms «ne of the most-attractive intro- 
ductions to the study of literature for first year 
classes in high schools that has ever been prepared. 

Cloth, 


380 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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pages. $1 00, nef. 
other text-books in Civil Government. 


) | face to face with government as it really operates. 
parison with the book you are now using. 





New York 








IGH SCHOOLS, which are devoting more time to the Mepimvat and MopERN Periops of Euro 
a most satisfactory text. It was prepared with the beginner in mind, the prime ob 
published in June, 1goo, and has already been adopted in many of the best High Schools of the country. 


‘| Government in State and Nation 


By JAMEs A. JAMes, Ph.D., Professor in History in Northwestern 


in the Stevens Pvint (Wis.) Normal School. 


) | practical problems of National, State, and City government, thus bringing the pupil 


By CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Harvard University. 


occupies from sixty to seventy recitation hours upon the subject. 
Pvinzeton, U tiversity of Pennsylvania, and many more of the best colleges. 


FOUR IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOK ; 
; 
d all 
( 
General History of Europe (300 A. D. to 1900) | 
By OLiver J. THATCHER, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in the Universi i 
eR, Ph.D., ersity of Ch ‘ : > is 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Chicago. With Maps, Chronclégitad Totten ate ‘eee pamela ae ) 


{ 
; 
( 
Elementary Physical Geography 
; 7] . A Oo tli i y IFS > , , 
University, and ALBERT H. SANForRD, M.A., Professor of History F_R. G. S. rade” Wil tacos 6d oe noes ie 383 . 
12mo, about 400 pages. $1.25, met. Me. 
a HIS is an Elementary book, designed for High, Norm: 5 

ats “eee he daa ars cad “teat . ary ok, designed for High, Normal, and Secondary schools. 
jus ve press, and will geen italy eo 7 ele A to Thought questions, individual exercises, and field work are iendsaely eeaieaed. ( 
rominence has been given to the | The author's familiarity both with educational and geographic science makes the ] 
book unusually strong. Its success during the first year icati i 

edpe ! j st year of publication proves its 
It is worthy of careful com- | superiority over other High School texts on the subject. : 
( 

The Marsh and Ashton Math ical i 

athematical Series ) 


By WALTER R. Marsu, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and 
CHARLES H. ASHTON, Instructor in Mathematics, Harvard University. 


This Series will include Elementary Algebra, College Algebra, Plane and Solid Geometry, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 


Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry 
I2mo, 266 pages. 


HIS work is intended as a text book for the classrcom, and not as an exhaustive treatise on tle sulject. The author has tried to meet the needs of a class which 
Published December 20, 1¢co, and now in use in Harvard University, Yale (Scientific Department), 


The publishers will be pleased to give you further information about these and their other Educationa. Books. Write for catalogue. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’'S SONS 


pean History than they did five or ten years ago, will find this | { 
ject being to start the student on the rizht path of historical study. It was 
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a Tory family—-with a background of intrigues and plots. 
The Revolutionary atmosphere is felt from every page, 
but the sweet, strong character of the girl is clear and 
distinct through all. It is illustrated by Lillian Craw- 
ford True. 

THE ROUND RABBIT. By 

Small, Maynard, & Co. 

This book is a collection of admirable verses for chil- 
dren, many of which are excellent, while all are suitable 
for the purpose for which the book wag designed. 

These little poems will assist many a mother in amus- 
ng her child, and to satisfy its demand for “just one 
more.” The illustrations are in keeping with the book. 


Agnes Lee. Boston: 


A BOY OF OLD JAPAN. By R. Van Bergen. Boston: 

Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

As a boy’s book, it is dirficult to see how this one can 
be surpassed. The scope of the story is given in its title. 
The events narrated are actual occurrences, and the 
characters introduced are true to life. 

The illustrations are reproduced in their natural tints, 
and are excellent specimens of the engraver’s art. The 
book ought to be in the hands of every poy. 





YANKEE DOODLE GANDER. By Oscar H. von Gotts- 
chaleck. New York: R. H. Russell. 

A book of illustrated verses for children designed to 
instill a patriotic sentiment into the minds of young 
children. 

The illustrations are in striking colors, and are a very 
attractive feature of the book. Several historical events 
of this country are touched upon in comical rhymes, 
which will be a means of profit and pleasure to the tittle 
ones, 


IN RHYMES AND JINGLES. By A. C. 


HISTORY 
Flick, Ph.D. Akron, O.: The Saalfield Publishing 


Company. Price, $1.25. 

The scheme of this book is an excellent one. The em- 
hodiment of historical events in rhyme to attract and 
hold the attention of young folks is here earried out 
nearly to perfection. Many of the important facts of 
the world’s history are given with the idea of fastening 
them upon the mind by means of nursery rhymes, while 
ihe liberal use of illustrations appropriate to the text 
give aid to the same end. Although the verses are of 
the Mother Goose pattern, yet they are the better for the 
purpose on that account. It is a good book for chudren. 
MUZZARELLI’S BRIEF FRENCH COURSE. Pre 

pared in Conformity with the New Laws of Syntax 

Promulgated by the French Government, March 11, 

1901. By Antoine Muzzarelli, Officier d’ Academie, 

Professor of Modern Languages and Literature, 

Author of “The Academie French Course.” New 

York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Com 

pany. Cloth. 3894 pp. Price, $1.25. 

There was never a better illustration than this book 


affords of the enterprise of American publishers and 
promptness in demonstrating it. Not until March 11 
of this year did the French government put forth its 
pronunciamento, and here is a book of 394 pages of 
matter excellentiy prepared. The American Bcok Com- 
pany unquestionably enjoys showing of what it is ca- 
pable. It is a great credit to America, as well as 
to this house. 

This work is prepared on the same general lines as 
the author’s well-known and popular two-volume Aca- 
demic French Course, and aims at clearness, combined 
with completeness and thoroughness. The grammatical] 
topics discussed have been wisely chosen, and all mat- 
ters of primary importance are fully treated. The ex- 
ercises in reading and writing French furnish abundant 
practice on all points of syntax. It has the distinction 
of being the first text-book to conform in all respects 
to the radical reform incorporated in the new laws of 
syntax officially promulgated by the minister of public 
instruction of the French republic. 


A PRIMER OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. An Explana- 
tion of Familiar Economic Phenomena. By S. T. 
Wood. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
150 pp. 

There is reason to fear that the title of the book will 
exclude it from many a school in which it should be 
used. It is a primer of political economy, but it is also 
the best kind of an industrial geography, and a noble 
patriotic reader. It is brimful of information, all of 
which is given in an interesting style. Rarely is there 
such ingenuity displayed where one would least look for 
it. If the scope and good sense of the book become 
known, it will have a large use and be of great influence. 





DICTIONARY OF EDUCATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. By 
C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. 287 pp. (6x7.) Price, $2.00; half morocco, 
$5.00. 

This is really a valuable book, much more so than its 
appearance indicates. There are 400 portraits, one-and- 
one-half-inch vignettes, with eighteen lines about each 
of the educators. There is also a blank space, 2x4 inches 
and upwards, for additional items. One is in a straight 
betwixt two sentiments,—one of gratification that we 
have this book, the fruit of Mr. Bardeen’s twenty-five 
vears of collecting portraits and gathering information, 
and of regret that the demand did not justify a some- 
what larger work. As it is, the book is invaluable. 

Nowhere else is there to be found anything approach- 
ing the wealth of information about foreign educators, 
and especially classical educators, and as far as the por- 
traits go this is the only_place to look upon them. It is 
well that he has included some Americans. It was a 
delicate task, and could not be satisfactorily done. He 
has carefully avoided admitting any that we could wish 
omitted, but he has omitted some whose omission is a 
surprise when we consider how careful Mr, Bardeen is 


in all such matters. For instance, these find no place: 
Newton Bateman, John D. Philbrick, John Swett, George 
Howland, Eli Tappan, John W. Dickinson, Nicholas Til- 
linghast, Daniel B. Hager, Francis A. Walker, each of 
whom is a prominent character in educational history. 
But there is no omission that one cannot supply with a 
little care, and for this ample provision has been made, 
as there is adequate blank space provided. 

The profession is deeply indebted to Mr. Bardeen for 
all that he has done for teachers and for teaching, so 
that this further cause for gratitude is no surprise. It 
is the first attempt to supply such information, to say 
nothing of the portraits. and it is doubtful if any one 
else would have made the venture in many years. 
WALL MAP ON GERMANY, HISTORICAL AND 

POLITICAL. Size, 46 by 66 inches. Scale, fourteen 

miles to the inch. Mounted on heavy cloth, $6.00; on 

spring roller in diamond case, $9.00. 

The large size of this map permits of very full details 
without crowding. Waterways, mountains, and other 
physical features are clearly and correctly shown. All 
important towns and battlefields, with their dates, are 
given. Submarine cables are correctly indicated. States 
and provinces are shown in delicate colors that har- 
monize. 
A FRIEND WITH THE COUNTERSIGN. By B. K. 

Benson. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 

$1.50. 

This is one of the best war stories we have read. As 
a story it is attractive and full of exciting incidents, and 
as an historical tale it is accurate and clear. It is a book 
in which young people will especially delight. It has 
several excellent illustrations and the book itself is par- 
ticularly well gotten up and attractive. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘‘An Ideal School.’ By Preston W. Search. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

“The French Revolution and Modern Socialism.”’ By Jessica B. 
Peixotto. Price, 81.50. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

‘* Brette’s Mon Oncle et Mon Curé.” Edited by T. F. Colin. Price, 
30 cents. —“ Storm’s In St. Jiirgen.’”’ Edited by Arthur S, Wright. 
Price, 30 cents. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co. 

“Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” Edited by C. B. Bradley. Boston: 
Benjamin H, Sanborn 

“Elementary Algebra.’”’ By J. Morgan Rawlins. Price, 80 cents, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

‘Stories of Bird Life.” By T. Gilbert Pearson 
Richmond, Va.: 8. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

‘* Marietta.” By F. Marion Crawford, Price $1.50.—‘ Source 
Book of the History of Education.’ By Paul Monroe ‘* George 
Washingtonand American Addresses,” Price. $1 75 — ''The Garden 
of a Commovter’s Wife.” Price, $150. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

“Correct Composition.”” By T, L. DeVinne. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 

‘History in Rhymes and Jingles.” By A.C, Flick and C. T. Haw- 


Price, 60 cents. 





lev. Price, $1.25 Akron. O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. 
“Winks” (Recitations for Roys). By Alice L Richares Price, 
50 cents. ——‘*Smiles” (Recitation for Girls). By Alice L. Rich- 


The Author. 


ards. Price, 50 cents, Cuyahoga Falls, O.:' ; 
Price, 50 cents 


* Landseer.” By Estelle M, Hurl! 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘‘ HORSFORD’S” on label. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 





TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state io the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 15: New England Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Latin school, Boston. 
November 21-22-23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burlington. 
November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 
November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 
November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 
November 28-29: West Virginia Teachers’ 
Association, Charleston. 
November 28-30: Northwestern Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, Tarkio. 
November 28-30: Central Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, McPherson. 


November 29-30: Southwest Kansas 
Teachers’ Association, Arkansas City. 
November 29-30: Massachusetts State 


Teachers’ Association. 

November 29-30: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, Warrensburg. 

November 29-30: North Texas Teachers’ 
Association, Gainesville. 

November 29-30: Kentucky Colored 
Teachers’ District Association, Morgan- 
field. 

November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 6-7: Rock County (Wis.) 
Teachers’ Association, Jamesville. 

December 18-19-20: Southern Californ’a 
Association, Los Angeles. 

Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Curistmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Schoo! Examiners, Columbus. 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


State 


December 26-28: Maine Pedagogical So- 
ciety, Augusta. 
December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Denver. 

December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
are iation Ocala 


December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 

December 26-28: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 

December 26-27: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 26-27: Western Arkansas 
Teachers’ Association, Fayetteville. 

December 26-28: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 

December 26-28: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul. 

December 26-28: Utah State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Salt Lake City. 

December 26-27: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Kentucky State Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 

December 26-28: Louisiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Franklin. 

December 27-30: Iowa State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 

December 27-31: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eugene. 

December 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 

December 30 January 3: CaliforniaTeachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 30-31: Nebraska County Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 

January 1-2: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

A school improvement league has been 
organized in Southport, with officers as 
follows: President, Miss Sunie Greenleaf; 
vice-president, Hattie Campbell; secre- 
tary, Sadie Butterfield; treasurer, Levon 
Payson. The league has a good start 
with twenty-five members. 

The right of certification for admission 
has been granted to Lincoln Academy by 
Mt. Holyoke College and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. There are ninety students in at- 
tendance the present term. 

The fall term of Anson Academy closed 
November 8. A large number of students 
will enter the winter term. 

An interested audience listened atten- 
tively to the address given by Principal 
W. A. Hartshorn of Limerick Academy to 
the students of Limington Academy at 
town hall, Limington, October 25. After 
introducing his subject, ‘Pre-Columbian 
America,’ by a few appropriate remarks, 
the speaker gave a description of our 
country as it existed before the age of Co- 
lumbus, basing his remarks upon the 
views of the leading historians. 

Arrangements are being made to tender 
a farewell banquet to President A. W. 
Harris of the University of Maine Friday 
evening, November 22, previous to leav- 
ing for Port Deposit, Md., to take the di- 
rectorship of the Tome Institute. The 
banquet will be given by the Penobscot 
Valley Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 

A new course has been established in 
the Rumford Falls high school—a teach- 
ers’ training course. The work includes 


the history of education, principles of 
teaching, school management, school 
organization, and school law, besides 


model work and observation work in the 
grades. This work is under the personal 
management of Superintendent Smith and 
Principal Carey. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The following circular 
letter has been issued: ‘November 8, 
1901. To the Vermont teachers—We de- 
sire to call your attention to the post- 
poned meeting of our State Association. 
While every effort possible was made to 
announce a week or more beforehand the 
necessitated postponement from October 


24-26, the notice did not reach all the 
teachers of the state. You will note that 
the meeting will be held at Burlington 


on November 21, 22, and 23. It seems to 
us that we are indeed fortunate to be able 
to present the program as originally 


planned, without a single variation; the 
same strong speakers, the same social 
features, exhibits, and opportunities to 
visit the college and schools of Burling- 
ton. The Burlington public schools, 
which were closed as a_ precautionary 


measure to prevent any spread of small- 
pox, were re-opened October 28. The dis- 
ease was confined to a single section of 
the city, and from the first has been 
closely watched. No new cases have ap- 
peared for several weeks, and the health 


authorities affirm that there is not the 
slightest reason for apprehension, and 
that visitors may come to the city and go 
about without any fear whatever. ‘The 
convention will be the best in the history 
of the association, and you cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity of hearing Presi- 
dent Chase, William J. Long, Miss Mary 
I. Lovejoy, Henry T. Bailey, Charles H. 
Keyes, and other speakers of state and 
more than local prominence. You will 
want to bear in mind the college-second- 
ary school conference on English on 
Thursday, the receptions to be tendered 
the association by the teachers of Bur- 
lington Thursday eVening and by Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Buckham Friday evening, 
the banquet at the college gymnasium 
Friday evening, and the chance to visit 
the schools of Burlington, which will be 
in session Thursday. The college mu- 
seum and science hall, with the labora- 
tories, will be open and in charge of at- 
tendants Thursday and Friday. Do not 
let the postponement dampen your ardor, 
but rally to this meeting on Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday, November 21, 22, 
and 23. F. A. Bagnall, S. H. Erskine, H. 
J. Stannard, executive committee. John 
L. Alger, president.” 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MALDEN —James W. Webster, a veteran 
teacher, died at his residence, Malden, No- 
vember 2. He had just completed a half 
century as a public instructor, having 
been principal of the Epsom (N. H.) high 
school at the age of nineteen. He then 
taught in Claremont, N. H., from which 
place he was called to the mastership of 
the Rumford grammar school in Concord, 
N. H. He had fitted himself for Dart- 
mouth College at Northfield Seminary, 
but was deterred from carrying out h.s de- 
sires. About fifteen years ago Dartmouth 
conferred upon him the honorary degree 
of master of arts. From Concord Mr. 
Webster was called to Boston as a tutor, 
and was soon appointed sub-master of 
what was then the Prescott school in East 
Boston, now the Emerson. In 1871 he 
was elected master of the Hancock school, 
from which he resigned a tew years ago. 
He was engaged in active school duties up 
to the very day of his illness——W. J. 
Edwards of Gardner has peen elected 
supervisor of drawing in the public 
schools of the city, and will assume his 
duties about November 15. He was born 
in Boston, and graduated from the gram- 
mar and English high schools of that city, 
graduating from the latter in the class of 
1883. He then entered the Lowell school 
of design of the Institute of Technology, 
where he remained three years, and then 
took a six years’ course in the Massachu- 
setts normal art school. At the comple- 
tion of this course, Mr. Edwards paszed a 
year in travel and study in Europe, and, 
returning to this country, was appointed 
drawing instructor in the public schools 
of Gardner, Mass. Later on he was ten- 
dered a similar position for the schools of 
Orange, and held those positions for the 
past seven years. 

SOUTH HADLEY. Founders’ day ex- 
ercises at Mt. Holyoke College were held 
November 8 in Mary Lyon chapel. After 
the official and unofficial guests, alumnae, 
and the student body had been seated, 
the procession entered the chapel, headed 
by the senior class, numbering 104, 
marshaled by its president. Next came 
the faculty, wearing caps and gowns rep- 
resentative of their various degrees, and 
entering in order of their appointments, 
the youngest first, followed by the trus- 
tees and President Wooley and Dr. §., 
Parks Codman of Brooklyn, the speaker 
of the day. The vested choir of 120 
voices, under the direction of Professor 
William C. Hammond, then _ entered, 
singing “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 
Dr. Codman was introduced as the 
speaker of the day. The closing prayer 
was read by the Rev. Henry Stimpson, D. 
D. In the afternoon a meeting of the 
alumnae was held in Shattuck hall, fol- 
lowed by the alumnae tea in Assembly 
hall. 

SPRINGFIELD. At the thirty-fifth 
semi-annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association November 8, 
the committee on legislation recom- 
mended that no further effort be made to 
secure the passage of the mill tax bill. 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon of 
Everett, in presenting the report, said 
the bill met with such overwhelming op- 
position in the senate that it was useless 


to again attempt its passage. Superin- 
tendent Condon urged that the associa- 
tion awaken public interest in a bill modi- 


fying the laws relating to child labor. so 
that children under fourteen years of age 
may work during the summer vacation. 
The desirability of having school children 
own their text-books was strongly empha- 
sized, and it recommended that the books 
be supplied through the school depart- 


ments at cost. Superintendent Condon 
suggested the appointment of a state 
supervisor of normal schools, the estimate 
of a normal school for the training of 
high school teachers and superintendents 
and the consolidation of townships where 
it would result in advantage to the schoo] 
system. In discussing the course of study 
in the high school, both Superintendent 
George E. Gay of Malden and Superin- 
tendent Thomas M. Balliet of Springfield 
recommended that the elective system be 
extended. Superintendent Gay favored 
the abolishment of a fixed course of study, 
so that dull scholars might have five or 
six years to complete the course.  Pro- 
fessor William H. Burnham of Clark Uni- 
versity said that the hours of study 
should be adapted to the ages of the 
scholars. William E. Hatch of New Bed- 
ford said there should be more efficient 
provisions for physical training in the 
schools. Principal Clarence A. Brodeur 
of the Westfield normal school said that 
Latin and Greek should not be taught in 
the common schools. Other speakers 
were Hon. J. R. Parsons, Jr., secretary 
board of regents, New York, Superintend- 
ent F. O. Draper, Hyde Park, Principal 
William A. Baldwin, Hyannis normal 
school, and J. W. MacDonald, state agent 
board of education. Superintendent J. H. 
Carfrey of Northampton was elected sec- 
retary.——The Hampden County Teach- 
ers’ Association held its fifty-fourth an- 
nual meeting October 25 at the high 
school. In all some 1,200 were present at 
the general addresses in the afternoon. 
President John A. Callahan of Holyoke 
presided. The meeting was opened in tha 
morning by a general session, at which 
ex-Senator A. S. Roe of Worcester made 
an address on ‘‘School Exactions.” Fol- 
lowing the general session, separate 
meetings were held for the high school, 
the grammar school, and the primary sec- 
tions, at which special papers were read. 
In the afternoon a general session was 
held, which was addressed by Professor 
John M. Tyler of Amherst College on the 
twentieth century education. Following 
this a business meeting was held for re- 
ports and the election of officers, and an 
address on “Literature and the Public 
Schools,” by William Hawley Smith of 
Peoria, Ill., closed the day. The meeting 
of the high school section considered the 
question, ‘‘Does the average high school 
meet the public demands?” The first 
speaker was Principal William Orr of the 
Springfield high school. Rev. I. C. Smart 
of Pittsfield and George E. Gay, superin- 
tendent of schools in Maiden, followed 
Principal Orr upon the same _ topic. 
“Does the so-called enrichment of the 
grammar school course tend to the mental 
impoverishment of the average pupil?” 
was the subject of discussion in the gram- 
mar section meeting. George Rugg of 
Chicopee presided, and introduced G. L. 
Munn, editor of the Easthampton News, 
who disclaimed absolute knowledge and 
discussed the subject from the standpoint 
of one who has visited the children in 
their schoolrooms and studied the condi- 
tions of present day school life at first 
hand. W. D. Parkinson, superintendent 
of schools at Waltham, in discussing the 
enrichment of the grammar school course, 
spoke of the enrichment of the present 
life of the pupil as the true standpoint 
from which to consider the subject. W. 
W. Crosby, principal of the Lowell textile 
school, was the last speaker of the morn- 
ing. He spoke of the great strides made 
in this country during the past twenty- 
five years in the development of the great 
steel and iron industries. The primary 
section listened to an address on ‘Time 
and Place of Phonics in Primary Work,’ 
by Dr. T. M. Balliet, superintendent of 
schools of Springfield. Miss C. Geraidine 
O’Grady of Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, and president of the kinder- 
garten department of the National Teach 

ers’ Association, spoke on ‘‘Wise and Un- 
wise Application of Kindergarten 
Methods with Primary Classes.”’ ‘1ne 
last speaker at the primary section meet- 
ing was Dr. C. F. Hodge of Clark Univer 

sity of Worcester. His subject was: ‘Na 

ture Study in Primary Classes.’’ The com- 
mittee on nominations made its report, 
and the following officers were elected 

President, A. C. Thompson of Palmer; 
vice-president, George Rugg of Chicopee: 
treasurer, F. W. Pease of this city; sec- 
retary, Miss L. I. Thayer of Holyoke; 
delegate to state convention, H. W. Kitt- 
ridge of Westfield. 

LYNN. A loving cup, containing 
rearly $200 in gold, was presented to 
Orsamus B. Bruce, formerly superintend- 
ent of Lynn schools, by the teachers of 
the city October 30. The presentation 
came as a complete surprise to Mr. Bruce, 
and he was very much pleased and 
alfected by the gift and the spirit that 
prompted the donors. 
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wards of the city, called at his home, and 
the chairman of the committee presented 
the cup and its golden contents.. It is a 
peautiful sterling silver cup and very 
artistic design by Shreve, Crump, & Co., 
ind bears this inscription: — 


Presented to Orsamus B. Bruce, 

Nov. 3, 1901, by the teachers of 
Lynn, Mass., in memory of 21 years 
faithful service as Superintendent of 
Publie Schools, 
November 3 is Mr. Bruce’s birthday, 
and the teachers were thougauul enough 
‘o remember this. The chairman of the 
committee assured Mr. Bruce of the 
strong affection felt for him throughout 
ihe whole corps of teachers, and wished 
him health and prosperity in his new vo- 
cation. 

WAKEFIELD. The Citizens’ Educa- 
tional Association recently gave a free 
public exhibition of old books, antique 
prints, pamphlets, newspapers, pictures, 
manuscripts, deeds, coins, etc., etc., at the 
town hall. There were old books that go 
back to the early age of printing, black 
letter books, books in fine and curious 
bindings, rare editions, books on vellum 
and with notable illustrations, famous im- 
prints from the Aldus, Elzever, and other 
famous presses, New England primers, 
old almanacs and newspapers. Then 
there were, also, scores of valuable 
manuscripts, and many rare autographs. 
The collection was rich in local historical 
documents, from a deed given by the In- 
dians down to recent times, mementoes 
of special events in the history of the 
town, relics of ancient days when old 
South Reading was young. The exhibi- 
tion was of interest to any one who has 
any taste for literature or history. Es- 
pecially interesting was the collection of 
books, maps, manuscripts, and the like 
pertaining to the history of the town. 
The association achieved a remarkable 
success in gathering so large, valuable, 
and rare a collection from local sources, 
and its members deserve hearty congratu- 
lations. The editorial work was in 
charge of Chester N. Greenough, an as- 
sistant in the English department at Har- 
vard. Perhaps the most notable exhibit 
was a special library of 350 volumes 
treating upon the Civil War. The wish 
was to show what one man without great 
means could do in the way of collecting 
books on a given subject. Besides sev- 
eral examples of fine bindings, there were 
shown three fifteenth century volumes, 
one being 1477, two copies of the Breeches 
Bible, many first editions of Sir Francis 
Drake’s “The World Encompassed,” a 
memorandum book of a lineal descendant 
of Pocahontas, picked up in Virginia dur- 
ing the Civil War, and autograph letters 
of our literary men. 


WINCHESTER. The election of Dr. 
Albert F. Blaisdell to the school board is 
highly gratifying to the citizens. He is 
the author of several important and 
widely-used school books, has been a con- 
tributor to the best educational journals, 
and was for several years a successful 
teacher. He is an educatioanl expert. 


SWAMPSCOTT. The schools opened 
with an increased attendance in all 
grades, except the first year in the pri- 
mary schools. The high school numbers 
ninety-one, an increase of sixteen per 
cent. over highest attendance of last year, 
giving twenty pupils for every thousand 
inhabitants. One new teacher has been 
added, Miss Lucretia E. Berry of Chelsea, 
to have “commercial” work. The princ:- 
pal, Harold C. Childs, has been made also 
superintendent of schools. 

UXBRIDGE. F.S. Brick, who has been 
superintendent of the Southwick, Gran- 
ville, and Agawam district for the past 
two years, has resigned to accept a similar 
position in the Uxbridge and Douglas dis- 
trict. 

CONNECTICUT. 

HARTFORD. The forty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Col- 
leges in New Englana was held at Trinity 
College November 6-9. The presidents 
of thirteen universities and colleges in 
New England were present. The confer- 
ence was primarily for the members to 
consult with each other on questions of 
common interest to the colleges and uni- 
versities, and matters concerning the bet- 
terment and uplifting of college life. 
Among those present were President 
Eliot of Harvard University, President 
Hadley of Yale, President Faunce of 
Brown, President Raymond of Wesleyan, 
President Smith of Trinity College, Act- 
ing President Hewitt of Williams College, 
and President Hyde of Bowdoin College. 

—_o-———_ 

It is reported that in San Juan there 
are 50,000 pupils attending schools, but 
200,000 are unable to obtain accommoda- 
tions, 





NEW YORK CITY. 

The supreme court, appellate division, 
has affirmed the order of the lower court, 
which granted a mandamus to W. J. 
Goldey compelling the city superintend- 
ent to place his name on the eligivle list 
of principals. This order also affects the 
following-named teachers in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx, their legal 
status being the same as that of Mr. 
Goldey: Men—W. H. Smith, Charles F. 
Hartman, and Samuel Ayres, M. D. 
Women—Charlotte F. Howard, Laura BE. 


Osborn, Adaline E. Anderson, Hannah A. 
Jollie, Mary J. Poor, Eliza A. R. Sullivan, 
Mary H. Tompkins, Hannah §. ,, .ngate, 
Lucretia kelter, Bridget F. Foshour, Mary 
Van Dyke, and Frances C. Turney. 

In order that their employees may not 
be deprived of school advantages througn 
the necessity of working to hélp support 
a family, James A. Hearn & Son nave 
fitted up a schoolroom on one of the upper 
floors of their establishment. Capable in- 
structors are provided, and the boys and 
girls in the firm’s employ are caught 
arithmetic, writing, spelling, reading, his- 
tory, and deportment. All the accessories 
of a regular school are provided, and 
every opportunity to progress is offered 
to pupils who take an interest in their 
studies. As an incentive to good work, 
students are advanced in the store in ac- 
cordance with their standing in the 
school. ° 

Advices from Paris state that M. Bou- 
quet, director-in-chief of the department 
of technical instruction of the ministry of 
commerce, confirms the statemenu that 
the minister of commerce, M. Millerand, 
proposes to appoint a committee to elabo- 
rate a plan for the establishment of a 
French school in the United States .o be 
devoted to the study of American indus- 
trial methods. M. Bouquet is quoted as 
follows: ‘* M. Millerand is himself the ini- 
tiator of the scheme. We realize that 
America now leads the van in industrial 
progress. She is far ahead of England, 
Germany, and ourselves in organization 
ay.d methods of work. Hitherto we have 
been sending numbers of students of en- 
gineering to Germany, England, and Bel- 
gium, but the minister has come to the 
conclusion that the field which offers the 
greatest profit for their study is the 
United States. He has therefore resolved 
to concentrate his efforts there. A few 
students will still be sent to European 
countries to study special industries, but 
for general technical education they will 
go to the United States, where they will 
be able to study under competent guid- 
ance that audacity, inventive genius, and 
marvelous organization which have ufted 
the industrial world of America above 
her European rivals. 

“A central bureau or college will be es- 
tablished in Philadelphia or Chicago, with 
a director and a couple of sub-directors, 
who will be fully acquainted with the 
workings of the various industries under 
their guidance. The step we are taking 
ought not to excifé suspicion, as it is 
really homage to the United States. The 
students will not go to discover indus- 
trial secrets, but to finish their education, 
and before the scheme is put into execu- 
tion we shall ask the co-operation of the 
American government and leading Ameri- 
can industrial concerns. The expense 
will be met partly by a parliameniary 
grant and partly by subscriptions raised 
among the chambers of commerce, the in- 
dustrial associations, and the big indus- 
trial concerns of France. We hope to 
have the scheme in operation early next 
year.” 

The borough boards and the Central 
board of education are legislated out of 
existence on the first of February next by 
the new charter. Mayor-elect Low will 
have the appointment of forty-six com- 
missioners, who will form the board of 
education. Fifteen of the commissioners 
are to be selected by the board as an ex- 
ecutive committee, “for the care, gove n- 
ment, and management of the public 
school system of the city, subject to the 
by-laws of the board of education... . 
The said board of education may, by its 
by-laws, confer upon said committee 
power to perform any of the administra- 
tive duties of the board.... All reports 
of committees of the board appointed 
under its by-laws shall be presented to 
the executive committee for its considera- 
don and action before being presented to 
the board, unless otherwise ordered by the 
board.” ; 

The duties of the boards of superin- 
tendents, as at present constituted, de- 
volve upon a board of superintendents, 
consisting of the city superintendent and 
eight associate city superintendents, four 
of whom shall be the present borough 


superintendents, the other four to be se- 
lected by the board of education from 
among the present associate superintend- 
ents. The other associate superintend- 
ents become district superintendents, to 
be assigned by the city superintendent. 

The city is to be divided by the board 
of education into forty-six school dis- 
tricts, and the borough presidents are to 
appoint for each of the districts in their 
jurisdiction five persons, who, with a 
commissioner appointed by the president 
of the board of education and a superin- 
tendent of the district (assigned by the 
city superintendent), shall consuitute the 
local boards for their respéctive districts. 
Officers of the local school boards shall be 
selected from among the five members 
appointed by the borough president; the 
commissioner assigned to each local board 
is an ex-officio member, with a right to 
both voice and vote in the proceedings of 
his board; whilst tne district superin- 
tendent has the right to speak, but has no 
vote. The powers of these local boards 
are very clearly defined by the statute. 
Members of the board of education, as 
well as members of the local boards, serve 
without pay. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy 
announces a series of lectures in psy- 
chology, history and principles of educa- 
tion, and cognate subjects, all of which 
are accepted by the regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and the 
board of examiners of New York City. 





GROWTH OF THE BOSTON SCHOOLS 


The whole number of pupils in the pub- 
lic day schools of Boston, as reported 
September 30, 1901, is 83,576. This num- 
ber is 2,888 greater than the correspond- 
ing number one year ago, showing an in- 
crease of 3.6 per cent. 

The number of pupils in the normal 
school has decreased by 22. 

In the Latin and high schools the pupils 
have increased from 5,986 to 6,370, a gain 
of 384, which is at the rate of 6.4 per cent. 
The changes have been as follows: Gains 
—Public Latin, 12; girls’ Latin, 25; 
Brighton high, 29; Dorchester nigh, 215; 
East Boston high, 25; Mechanic Arts 
high, 75; South Boston high (a new 
school), 498; West Roxbury high, 8. 
Losses—Charlestown high, «3; English 
high, 140; girls’ high, 269; and Roxbury 
high, 45. 

The grammar and primary schools and 
the kindergartens, taken together by dis- 
tricts, show gains and losses as follows: — 

First division (East Boston)—All the 
districts have gained, viz., the Adams, 16, 
Chapman, 24, Emerson, 28, Lyman, 13. 
Net gain, 81. 

Second division (Charlestown)—TIwo 
districts gained, viz., the Harvard, 55, and 
the Prescott, 8. Two have lost, viz., the 
Bunker Hill, 49, and the Warren, 9. In 
the Frothingham there has been no 
change. Net gain, 5. 

Third division (North and West Ends) 
—Four districts have gained, viz., the 
Bowdoin, 25, Eliot, 13, Phillips, 76, Weis, 
163. The Hancock has lost 55. Net 
gain, 222. 

Fourth division (Central City)—The 
Prince district has gained 5, and the 
Quincy 35. The losses have been in the 
Brimmer, 129, Rice, 19, and Winthrop, 3. 
Net loss, 111. 

Fifth division (South End)—Three dis- 
tricts have gained, viz., the Dwigat, 1s, 
Franklin, 6, and Hyde, 20. Two have 
lost, viz., the Everett, 2, and the Sherwin, 
16. Net gain, 26. 

Sixth division (South Boston)—Four 
districts have gained viz., the Gaston, 69, 
John A. Andrew, 52, Lincoln, 44, Norcross, 
13. Four have lost, viz., the Bigelow, 4, 
Lawrence, 65, Shurtleff, 2, Thomas N. 
Hart, 45. Net gain, 62. 

Seventh division (Roxbury)—Six dis- 
tricts have gained, viz., the Dillaway, 28, 
Dudley, 107, Hugh O’Brien, 126, Lewis, 
164, Martin, 52, Phillips Brooks (a new 
district not wholly organized in Sepcem- 
ber, 1900), 802. Three districts have lost, 
viz., the Comins, 28, Dearborn, 3, George 
Putnam, 16. Net gain, 1,232. 

Eighth division (srighton and West 
Roxbury)—Six districts have gained, viz., 
the Agassiz, 57, Bowditch, 112, Charles 
Sumner, 13, Longfellow, 52, Lowell, 15, 
Washington Allston, 140. The losses 
have been in the Bennett, 119, and the 
Robert G. Shaw, 3. Net gain, 267. 

Ninth division (Dorchester)—In all the 
districts, save one, there have been gains, 
viz., Christopher Gibson, 132, Gilbert Stu- 
art, 16, Henry L. Pierce, 127, Mary 
Hemenway, 81, Mather, 44, Minot, 45, 
Roger Clap, 178, Tileston, 127. In the Ed- 
ward Everett there has been a loss of 8. 
Net gain, 742. Net gain in all districts, 


2,526. 


DR. C. C. ROUNDS. 


Dr. C. C. Rounds died of heart, disease 
at his home in Farmington, Me., on No- 
vember 8. He was about to leave for the 
Pacific coast for a season’s institute work, 
for which he had been planning for a 
long time. Dr. Rounds was a principal in 


Cleveland when a young man, bu 
principal of the Farmington (Mo) a 
school about thirty-five years ago, and 
won a national reputation as an advocate 
of the highest professional training 
After about fifteen years at Farmington. 
he went to Plymouth, N. H., as principal 
of the normal school at that place. While 
there he was recognized as one of the 
leading normal school men of the country 
After fifteen years in this position, he re- 
signed to devote the remainder of life to 
professional and scholastic study and to 
educational lecturing and writing. Mrs. 
Rounds taught with him all the years at 
Plymouth. She was a rare teacher of art 
and an artist of considerable power, and 
after they left Plymouth she and the 
daughter Katherine, also an art’st, stud e4 
with the masters in Paris, and Dr. Rounds 
spent several months each year with 
them. The oldest daughter, Mrs. Agnes 
Ida Matthews, has a delightful home in 
Detroit, and the two sons are successful 
lawyers in New York City, and whiie in 
this country Dr. Rounds made his home 
in New York or Detroit, according to the 
section of country in which his public 
educational work was. This au umn Mrs. 
Rounds and Katherine returned, and their 
home at Farmington had been opened, 
and they were specially happy in their re- 
united family when death claimed him. 

He was one of the best known and mcs! 
congenial men in the profession, and was 
specially devcted to the interests of the 
N. E. A. Thirty-two years ago, at the 
Trenton meeting of the N. E. A., we first 
met. It was the first national meeting 
with both of us, and as we were both 
greatly interested in historical scenes and 
Jersey peaches, we spent most of our time 
together. There were few in attendance, 
as usual, in those days, a deal of quarrel- 
ing and active jealousies. One man on 
the program talked so long, aimlessly, 
and disinterestedly that some one moved 
that he be suppressed, which \ote was 
carried. Whereupon the man went to the 
printing office and had it set up, and spent 
his time giving it away and incidentally 
in berating the association. All th's was 
great sport for Dr. Rounds and myself. 
Last July at Detroit, as, indeed, at a score 
of other meetings in the thirty-two years, 
we recalled the battlefields, revolutionary 
and educational, the peaches, and the 
larks at Trenton. Whenever there has 
been an approach to a scrimmage in these 
later years, we would say, “This is tame 
as compared with Trenton.” 

We were much together at Detroit, and 
came to Cleveland together by boat after 
the session. I could not have asked a bet- 
ter good-by week with a man I had loved 
for a third of a century. 


WOES OF THE CULTURED. 

“Your daughter seems to be suffering 
from the heat.” 

“No, she’s just home from college, and 
is prostrated by the family grammar.’’— 
Chicago Record. 

EDWARD BOK’S IDEA OF A FLAT. 

“There is one thing I have always liked 
about the word ‘flat’: it is honestly ex- 
pressive of exactly the kind of life which 
it offers and gives.’’—November Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 








WINTER TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON 
SALE VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway announces 








that, effective October 15, 1901, round trip 
winter excursion tickets will be placed on 
sale to resort points on its lines in North and 
South Carolina, Georgia. and Florida. ‘These 
low rates, taken in connection with the su- 


perior service and fat schedules operated 
over this line, which is the shortest and best 
to Florida points, are brougiit to the attention 


of those who are planning winter tours. It 
will be distinctly to their advantage to obtain 
definite information, which will be cheerfully 
furnished by any agent or representative of 


the company. 
J.C. Horton, Eastern Pass’r Agent, 
1183 Broadway, New York City. 
W. H. Dott, Gen’) Agt. Pass’r Dept., 
1434 N. Y. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
C. L. Lonesporr, N. E. Pass’r Agt., 
306 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
J. R. Duvat, Passenger Agent, 
Cont'l Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
R. E. L. BUNCH, Gen’l Pass’r Agt , 
Portsmouth, Va 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
iustructorship», and important college news. 





The registration figures of the Harvard 
law school have just been made out, and 
they show a slight decrease from those of 
last year. 

The total number of men in the school 
is now 627, as against 643 at this time last 
year. 





Following is the _ registration by 
classes: — 
Resident bachelors of law............ 1 
EE... inves gerbes aria 149 
Meee FORT 6.266. Feds AW icee 189 
Ct eee ee | coe 229 
ee ea Serr ros ee 59 

OS Pe oe ea. eee 627 


Of this number, 247 are graduates of 
Harvard College, and 36 are Harvard 
seniors on leave of absence. Of the total. 
615 are college graduates, making 98 per 
cent. a larger proportion than at any 
other law school in the United States. 

Ninety-one colleges and universities are 
represented. Yale has 56 graduates; 
Brown, 40; Bowdoin, 16; University of 
Chicago, 13; Williams, 11; Amherst, 10; 
University of California, 9; Princeton, 9: 
Towa College, 8; and the University of 
Wisconsin, 8. 

The Pierce building, the new scientific 
school building at Harvard, named after 
its donor, Henry L. Pierce, is now in use. 
It is not only the second largest univer- 
sity building (second only to Memorial 
hall), but the best equipped of the sort in 
this country of splendid gifts. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
overseers, Winthrop H. Wade, ’81, of Bos- 
ton was elected secretary, vice Rev. Alex- 





ander MacKenzie, ’59, who resigned after 
a term of faithful service extending over 
twenty years. At the same meeting Pro- 
fessor George F. Moore of Andover was 
made professor of theology, Roland Thax- 
ter was appointed to a new chair as pro- 
fessor of cryptogramic botany, and Ho- 
ratio Stevens White, dean of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was appointed professor of Ger- 
man, all with terms beginning in 1902. 
Professor Paul R. Hanus has been raised 
to a full professorship in the department 
of pedagogy. E. B. Holt, ’96, has been 
made an instructor in psychology, vice 
Dr. Robert MacDougal, who has resigned 
to accept a professorship in New York 
University. 

The report of Dr. Germann, the Colum- 
bia University registrar, shows that over 
forty per cent. of the students hold de- 
grees from 217 other institutions, 192 in 
the United States and 25 in foreign coun- 
tries. Columbia leads with 190; other in- 
stitutions contributing ten students or 
over are the College of the City of New 
York, 127; Yale, 113; Harvard, 57; Wil- 
liams, 35; Princeton, 30; New York Uni- 
versity, 27; Brown, 25; Amherst and 
Wellesley Colleges 23 each; Cornell, 20; 
Leland Stanford University, 17; Vassar, 
15; St. Francis College, 13; Smith, Rut- 
gers, and Bowdoin, 12 each; Wesleyan, 
11; and the University of Michigan, 10. 

The second annual debate between Co- 
lumbia and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in New York at the 
Carnegie lyceum on the evening of De- 
cember 13. Pennsylvania won last year. 
The subject this year will be: ‘‘Resolved, 
that any amendment to the constitution of 
the United States providing for any 
change in the method of treaty-making is 
undesirable.” 


A new chapel for the Women’s College 
of Western Reserve University will prob- 
ably be dedicated Thanksgiving Day. It 
is called the Florence Harkness memorial 
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There is nothing like ASTHMALENE. 
It brings instant relief, even in the 


It cures when all else 


The Rev. C. F. Wetts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
* Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. 
the good derived from it. 
with putrid sore toroat and Asthma for ten years. I 
despaired of ever being cured. 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and torment ng 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
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Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 

Gentlemen: 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all 
Asthma. 


Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
troubles which combine with 


Its succesg is astonishing and wonderful. 
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REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 
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My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. 
After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 
to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. 


Avon Sprinas, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 


I write this testimonial from a s«nse of duty, having tested the wonderful 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
Having exhausted my own skill. as well as many others’, I 
chaneed to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. 


M) wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
I at once obtained 
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VU. D. PHELPS, M.D. 
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chapel, after one of the most revered bene- 
factresses of the college and the univer- 
sity. The chapel complete will represent 
an expenditure of over $50,000. 


Lane College at Lecompton, Kan., has a 
new president, Dr. J. D. Droke of Tennes- 
see. He succeeds Dr. Charles M. Brooke, 
who has gone to take a position in an 
Eastern college. Lane is a_ United 
Brethren College. 

The total registration in the department 
of philosophy of the University of Penn- 
sylvania at present is 182. The total reg- 
istration last year at the end of the year 
was 175. The usual increase in the course 
of the year is about ten. 

Among the college men registered as 
law. students at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, more than sixty colleges and uni- 
versities are represented; and among the 
380 students almost every county in Penn- 
sylvania and twenty-two. states and 
foreign countries are represented. 

Representatives of the Northern and 
Southern synods of the Presbyterian 
church are considering the establishment 
of a great Presbyterian college for the 
higher education of women, to cost prob- 
ably $500,000. The hope is to make it a 
bond of union between the two great 
branches of the church in the United States. 

Johns Hopkins University will open 
courses of instruction in the dialects, 
manners, and customs of the Eastern pos- 
sessions of the United States. For some 
time past the university has been collect- 
ing the available literature concerning the 
Filipinos, and now the library contains 
practically all the valuable books on the 
subjects to be had in this country. Dr. 
Paul Haupt, head or the Semitic language 
department, will have immediate super- 
vision of the work. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


—The contents of the International 
Monthly for November treat of a wide 
range of subjects, the majority of which 
are discussed by Americans, although 
there are several of the highest interest 
by Eurcpeans. Professor Leon Marillier 
contributes an essay on “Ernest Renan 
and the Soul of the Celt.”” Professor Hugo 
Munsterberg, in the conclusion of his 
“American Democracy,’’ removes all 
doubt, if any ever existed, as to his thor- 
ough appreciation of our institutions; nor 
does he fail to discover, in spite of all ex- 
ternal differences, a deep inner harmony 
between Germans and Americans. Salva- 
tore Cortesi offers a brilliant characteriza- 
tion of Francesco Crispi. Professor N. S. 
Shaler discusses the “Future of the Gold 
Supply”; Frank K. Foster, “Strikes and 
the Philosophy of the Strikers’; and Pro- 
fessor Jeremiah W. Jenks writes of “in- 
dustrial Combinations in Burope,” with 
the mastery that comes from his profound 
and accurate knowledge of the subject. 
Professor Dana Carleton Munro, in a 
charming study of “Christian and Infidel 
in the Holy Land,” puts a fascinating 
theme in dn entirely new light. The in- 
ternational Monthly is published at Bur- 
lington, Vt., at $4.00 a year. 


The leading feature of the Chautau- 
quan Magazine for November is the in- 
stallment of “Formative Incidents in 


American Diplomacy,” in which Profes- 
sor Edwin Erle Sparks of the University 
of Chicago sets forth the significance of 
“The First Treaty of the United States,” 
and describes “The Beginnings of a Dip- 
lomatic System.” In relation to this im- 
portant topic appears Frederic Austin 
Ogg’s second paper on “The Law of Na- 
tions.” Among the miscellaneous articles 
are “Chinese Hieroglyphics,’ by Elwood 
G. Tewksbury, and a nature study for 
November, entitled “Whither Away, 
Robin, Whither Away?” ‘‘Home Sanita- 
tion” is the special topic in the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Course for Housewives. 
The department of Chautauqua Junior 
Naturalists Clubs, conducted by John W. 
Spencer of Cornell University, deals with 
the special top:cs of “Moths, Caterpillars, 
Flower Shows, and Children.” The edi- 
torial “Highways and By-ways,” the “C. 
L. S. C. Round Table,” the ‘Current 
Events Programs and News Summary” 
complete the contents of a magazine 
which, according to the analysis pre- 
sented by the “Correlation” page, consti- 
tutes a unique reading course in itself. 


—The Episcopalian convention recently 
held in San Francisco is treated in the 


November issue of the Catholic World 
Magazine. Charles D. Maginnis writes 
sensibly concerning the architecture of 
churches in this country, and the paint- 
ings of Gabriel Max, the popular modern 
German artist, are interestingly handled 
in an article in the same number. 


—In Cassell’s Magazine for November 
Randal Roberts has an interesting article 
on the education of King Edward VII., 
under the title of “The King and the 
Schools.”” His Majesty was at three unl- 
versities, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Fo:um for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Review of Reviews for November; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York. 

St. Nicholas tor November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York 

The Quiver for November; terms, $1.60 a year. 


New York. 

Cassell’s Magazine for November; terms, $1 50a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 
“ The M-qazine of Art for November; terms, $3.50 
ayear New York: Cassell & Co. 

The North American Review for November; 
terms. 85 00a vear. New York. 

The Chautauquan for November ; 
yeir. Cleveland, O. 


terms, $2.00 a 


DEATH OF MR. BEMIS 





teorge E. Bemis, publisher of the 


Teachers’ World, New York City, died at 
his home of typhoid fever recently. Mr. 
Bemis was a native of Massachusetts, a 
graduate of Cushing Academy, Ashburn- 
ham, and had succeeded in building up 4 
prosperous business in educational jour- 
nalism. He was prominently connected 
with one of the leading Congregational 
churches of New York City, of whose Sun- 
day school he was superintendent. 


WANTED. 

Journal of Education for 1875 and 1885, 
bound or unbound. Address this office, 
New England Publishing Company, Pem- 
berton building, Boston, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 











Title. Author Publisher Price 

ementary ANBEDER......00++0000 see sesseesseeesvee Rawlins J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. § .80 ER eUME SPECIAL WANTS JUST NOW. 

-ories of Bir ESS YI aa aa ?earson . F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richm’d.  .6u . agency has registered more than 23,000 teacl , ’ ; 
carlyle’s Easay on Burns............. 00.000. -cc Bradley (Ed.) Benjamin H. Sanborn, Boston. — — ane the right one fora place we are apbed ta fll. Hese noe ees nes on ah yb pegs 
srette’s Mon Oncle et Mon Curé..................... wo id.) D.C, Heath & Co., és .30 M br epee: — the right candidates. ° . Pa 
S , SA tk ede.co:Seas.4 00k os right(Ed.) “ a“ a bs Q ‘ anual Training.—W ‘ , 

torn eee iscterstosnsen pepe tiaranrtene Reareh. (Ed.) 1; saienenesicte Dei N.Y. Ean for vo meu and women e have placed every manual training teacher registered, and Lave good places now 

ie French Revolution and Modern Socialism...... 7eixotto T. Y. Crowell & Co., » 1.50 fi. eru, South America.—We want a teacher of Fr h ; ‘ 

sn GOOUE Sire pets ek ced PRT Cece ha Tanne biRidbs ae Hurll Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. .50 city. All seaveling Px penses are paid, and a salary of $50 2 montwetd Bene Ge © Sve mivate whoo! ph ae 
Marigiiine aisal nichanthl kntabittr tet akes anstel <e.. Crawford ‘Th Macu.tilad’ Company, N.Y. 1.50 sheila ah 0 tedching. ; en 
: uree Book of the History of Kducation........... Monroe ~ és oe _ ormat Graduates at $400.—We have placed nearly 200 suc 

-orge Washington and American antes. bea + a me “ 1.75 | bausted. Such teachers who can take places at once will hot thts Be jong if well quaiitied* our list is ex- 

1e Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.................. Sones 7 “i nh ~~ 150 THE SCHOO j ee nah) wae : 

ne COBO! OF BPUSte, v.c sl. ed. eed. ce eae Clark bi “ “ ‘“ 60 L BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 

OFrect COMMMMIOM a 6s 25 00550006 sce cece resctserccas aeaene The Century Company, o— B d f E 

istory in Rhymes and Jingles............. Flick & awley The Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, O, — 1 . 

VORP CO BEATEN oid.n 0044 Uhcwvece cansdecs Bangs Harper & Bros., N.Y. 145 Oar S Oo ducation and S uperintenden ts 
;reshman English and Theme-Correcting........... — he tee pares Bey Co., ‘i 1.00 Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
FOms CA CCUM eEE RE hse s bess cccedsccsancneces rory J.8. Ogilvie Pub. Co. sa 1.00 F 
selections from Walter Pater........................ Hale(Ed.) Henry Holt, & Co.. “ TEACHE RS’ - Cco- OPERATIVE 2 ASSOCIATION 
The Social Spirit im America. .............6.. 00. cease Henderson Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago, 1.50 Established 17 years. | 136 Au itor; 

, Japanese Misceblany.................ce cece cece eens Hearn Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. — Positions filled, 4,000. ditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 
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Icent ‘Teachers’ Agency, 


CHAMA, NEW MEXICO, 


Has some very desirable openings 
tor first-class teachers, 


Address, with stamp, for CENT. Man 
A. R. KENT, Manager 





The N. E. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE. 


I. S. PRICE, MANAGER, | 
CH PRICE, GEN’L AGT. 


86 Weybosset St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Offices: | 992 Main St., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tel. 563 Providence, R. I. ; 852-3 Hartford, Conn. 








{MHERST INSTITUTE LECTURES. 


The Amherst Institute lectures for the 
season of 1901-2 will consist of three 
courses, twelve lectures each, to be given 
Saturday mornings, from 10 to 12, from 
November 2 to December 14, and from 
January 11 to February 15, in the Holyoke 
high school building, and from April 26 to 
May 31 in the Physical laboratory, Amherst. 

First course, Holyoke high school build- 
ing. Leading subject: “English.” 

November 2—10, Professor Churchill, 
“Alfred the Great’’; 11, Professor Rich- 
ardson, “The Nibelungen Lied.” 

November 9—10, Professor Genung, 
“Idylls of the King; How’to get at Them 
for Study”; 11, Professor Symington, 
“French Classic Tragedy.” 

November 16—10, Homer Smith, Ph.D., 
“Hawaiian Music and Poetry”; 11, Pro- 
fessor Crook, “‘The Trust Problem.” 

November 23—10, Professor Caurchiil, 
“Public Speaking: its Place in the Eng- 
lish Work of the High School’; 11, Pro- 
fessor Richardson, ‘‘The Gudrun.” 

November 30—10, Professor Genung, 
“Browning’s Art Poems’; 11, Professor 
Symington, “French Classic Comedy.” 

December 7—10, Homer Smith, Ph.D., 
“History and Historians from a Literary 
Point of View’; 11, rrofessor Crook, ‘‘In- 
ternational Trade.” 

Second course, Holyoke high scnool 
building. Leading subject: ‘History.” 

January 11—10,. Professor Morse, “Pe- 
riod of the American Revolution”; 11, 
Professor Emerson, ‘Early Development 
of the Connecticut Valley.” 

January 18—10, Professor Grosvenor, 
“The Formation of National Government 
in America”; 11, Professor Tyler, “Our 
Pilgrim Fathers—-A Study in Biology.”’ 

January 25—10, Professor Morse, “The 
Federalist  Period—Political Career of 
Alexander Hamilton’’; 11, Professor Phil- 
lips, “Exercise for Teacher and Pupil.” 

February 1—10, Professor Grosvenor, 
“The Practical Working of American Na- 
tional Government’’; . 11,.Professor Todd, 
“A Cruise in the Philippine Islands.” 

February 8—10, Professor Morse, 
“Thomas Jefferson, and the Foundation of 
the Democratic Party’; 11, Professor 
Emerson, “Glacial Lakes.” 

February 15—1i0, Professor Grosvenor, 
“The Political Question of To-day”; 11, 
Proféssor Mace, Syracuse University, 
“Fundamentals in History Teaching.” 

Third course, physical laboratory, Am- 
herst. Leading subject: “Science.” 

Three lectures by Professor Tyler, 
“Early Migrations of the Human Race.” 
Three lectures by F. B. Loomis, Ph.D., 
Nature Study.” 

One lecture by Professor Genung, May 
18, “Pounding Literature Into Unliterary 
Heads: An Uphill Task.” 

Three lectures by Professor Kimball, 
“Physics.” 

Field lesson on Mount Tom, May 3, Pro- 
fessor Emerson. 

The officers are: President, George Har- 
ris, Amherst; vice-president, J. H. Car- 
trey, Northampton; clerk, Louis P, Nash, 





Holyoke; treasurer, A. L. Hardy, Am- 
herst; assistant to treasurer, Maynard 
Maxim, Holyoke. 

The directors are: The president and 
one professor of Amherst College, one 
member for every town, and two members 
for every city represented at the lecture 
courses. 








COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS OF MIDDLE STATES 
AND MARYLAND. 

This association meets at Syracuse No- 
vember 29 and 30. 

Friday—Forenoon: ‘The Elective Sys- 
tem and a Liberal Education,’’ Proféssor 
James H. Robinson of Columbia Univer- 
sity, Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., of 
Woodstock College, Principal A. L. Good- 
rich of Utica Free Academy, President 
Rush Rhees of Rochester University, and 
President M. Woolsey Stryker of Hamil- 
ton College. Afternoon: “Freedom of 
Speech in Connection with Education,” 
(a) “The Rights of Donors,” and (b) 
“The Duty of the Institution to Maintain 
Freedom of Speech” (lehrfreiheit), Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity, James C. Colgate of New York City, 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity, St. Clair McKelway, LL.D., edi- 
tor of the Brooklyn Eagle, who is a regent 
of the University of the State of New 
York, Alton B. Parker, chief justice of the 
New York court of appeals, and President 
J. G. Sehurman of Cornell University. 
Evening: President’s address by Presi- 
dent A. V. V. Raymond of Union Univer- 
sity; reception.tendered by Syracuse Uni- 
versity in Lyman C. Smith College. 

Saturday—Forenoon: Report from the 
college entrance examination board by the 
secretary, Professor Nicho!as Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University; ‘‘How should 
the entrance examination paper in Eng- 
lish be constructed?” Professor.Edward E. 
Hale, Jr., of Union University, examiner 
in English on the college entrance exam- 
ination board, Mrs. Louise S. Brownell 
Saunders of Utica, Dr. Charles Davidson 
of the University of the State of New 
York, and Principal W. K. Wickes of 
Syracuse high school. 





VARIETIES. 





Be patient with the kicker 

Who kicks more than he should; 
The man who’s wholly satisfied 

Is seldom any good. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. 











° OCCUR during the fall and yinter 
hexpec C acanci¢cs months and must be filled promptly. 
eed dent he ee eee te ed 
positions on short notice. Grade teachers in demand. Addres .. J. ALBERS, 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Ares Building, Chicago. 
B. F. CLARK Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 3888 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenie, 
AGEWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
MERICAN ., £24 ,] introduces to Coll 
A and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, ond Fang wl 
f superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gover nesses 
or every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address hes 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
astern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ..fisvststwe.2%¢, 
Etticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Sveci»l advantages Courteous treatmert 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 3 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Ts EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 28 “evince. 


120 Summer Street, BOSTON, MASS.—Also, Baxter Building, PORTLAND, ME. 


SUHERMERHORN 3° | kan 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ‘sonore 


BOSTON, Mass.,4 Ashburton PI. CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevy’d. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. OSKALOOSA, lowa,4 Evans Bidg. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 














E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 














TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U.8. Est. bas. 


3 E. 14th St., N. Y. pL ag ee | Managers. 











THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES * 2.< 3320 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE-~- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very ful business 
in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


Correspondence is invited. 


























HARLAN P. FRENCH. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Tee Pratt Teachers’ Agency “ new york 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PKATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIAN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornss, low. 








SVSSSSSSSSSISSESSSSSSSSSSst StVSsSssessessesesess 
W ‘ ‘ We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship ‘ in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | pemne24a2i8ing.} 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
N, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS. 
Agency. | sansas erry, mo. RUVIN F. PRASE ¢ 
QO2O4 22.2222 OSS2ASVSBBE}SDSHSSOS4244S44 0045 4 





The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE |Kellogg’s Bureau 


of Rossen, DS ackaaee we | SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
‘or teachers. | Established in 1889, 
_ Recommends aan va + — | Hus filled hundreds of pisces 
-RICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU | Recommends teachers heartily. 
Teachers Wanted roe coo St, Louis, Mo, | New England teachers wameed: 
cn agp H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


No. @1 EK. 9th St... New Vork. 











HEN corresponding with our advertisers, | 
please mention “.Jonrnal éf Kducation.”” | 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8. Tarbeli. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 








Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston. 
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New Reading for Elementary Grades 


Our First School Book 


By Carrie S. Ferris. 112 pages. Illustrated. Introductory price, 30 cents. 





Combining the features of a primer and a first reader, this book is intended to 
be placed in the hands of the child as soon as he begins to read, and to continue 2 
use through the school year. The book begins with the simple teaching of words 
by means of the liberal use of pictures in combination with print and script. Then 
sentences are introduced, and gradually the lessons are elaborated until the child 
is able to read connected stories. 

It is much more than a reader, containing and suggesting a large amount of 
related work in arithmetic, nature study, history, geography, etc. The material is 
varied and abundant, and employs such topics as the seasous, holidays, phencmena 
of the weather, to make the lessons interesting to the child's mind. 

The book contains over three hundred illustrations, all made by the same artist, 
in thorough harmony with the plan of the author. There are ten illustrations in 
color. Covering a wonderfully wide range of school interests and school work, 
planned in agreement with the progress of the year, OUR First SCHOOL BOOK is a 
unique reading book, widely different from the traditional school first reader. 


Asgard Stories 


Illustrated. 





By Mary H. Fosrer and Maser H. CUMMINGS. Introduc- 


tory price, 36 cents. 

The prominence given in the home and school to the reading and study of the 
old classic legends will make this fascinating volume of old Norse myths doubly 
welcome. The tales are edited with rare appreciation of the insight and feelings of 
the young people for whom they are intended. By long experience the authors 
have learned how best to interest children, and in this volume have most success- 
fully adapted their abilities for individual story-telling to the writing of these same 
entrancing tales of Odin, of Thor, of Loki, and the other fabled deities of our Saxon 











SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 








Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers. | Best Work Yet Written. 


‘*Nature Study by Months seems to me to | ‘“ Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
How. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- | Canotyy D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 








The manual lays ovt only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
202 Michigan Avenue. 20 Pemberton Square. 


| HISTORY 





Preparing for Examination in 
Teachers DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ' Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo1 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Norma! Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 














. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

- Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
Pulitical Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

>. Movements toward Confederation 

L>. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Admirable 
Features 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
20 Pemberton &q., Boston. 203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


yr. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
jo” RN AL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscrip ion free. 


N E. PUBI ISHING Co. 
® Pewherton Square, tusewa. Maas, 


have their subscriptions advanced s1X 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


\ UBSCRIBEKS to the JOURNAL can 
subscription 





NEW ENGLAND PUB, CO. 








WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 





T this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 


unexpected vacancies. 


The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 

We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 


question. 
nials received by us lately : 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much 
pleased — with what you have done for me; 
and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * * 

I shall recommend your agency tu any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 





Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 





Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 





I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of-praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours, 





Concord, N. H., Sept. 22, 1901. 





Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


I really feel grateful to your agency for 
putting me in the way of coming here. I think 
I have said this before, but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 


Sincerely yours, 





E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 

You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the manner in which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 

Yours very truly, 





Sept. 28, 1901. 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


211-215 Pemberton Building 


20 Pemberton Square 


BOSTON, MASS, 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 


preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that evcr passed any State Legislature —an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 


Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Urder of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Square, Boston. 





Lessons in Geography 
By M. G. CHENEY, M. S. 


FOUND: a pleasing, practical, and thorough 
method of teaching Geugraphy. Sixty-four class 
1 ssons Eighth edition. Revised from census of 
1900. Arranged to give the student a broad a d 
s+stematic knowledge of Geography preparatory 
to Regents’ ano final examinations, 

Single copy, 25 cts. Send stamp for prospectus. 

M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N.Y. 








Publishers. 
UNIVERS TY je ee 
PUBLISHING Any Information. 
COMPANY 


**e &# ett & & & 
N. E. Dept., 120 Summer Street, »<—— 




















v New York. v 





43-47 East 10th St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Ms cco oooo pve e 
Manners—Morals | 


“What mother, what teacher, has not wished for a 


4 

9 
book that shail present in small compass a friendly, but ¢@ 
withal complete, explanation of all those points in man- * 
ners and morals which the conduct of some one of her 
childfen, some one of her pupils, daily (yes, hourly) ? 
presses her to explain’——the raisons d’etre of the § 
many exactions in the matter of conduct which children ¢ 
have to learn by humiliating experience, if not oppor- @ 
tunely instructed by their older friends. The children in 
every home will be the happier, and at once the greater 4 


to their parents, their teachers, and their friends, 
f Mrs. Dewey's two new books are placed in their hands % 
to be perured at home and to be stuc‘ed at school.”— ¢ 
SCHOOL AND Home Epucation, March, 1900, > 


Lessons on Nanners, Mrs. Dewey. 75 cts. ‘ 
Lessons on Mora's, Mrs. Dewey, 75 cts. ‘ 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


, 
J 
rrrcoe , 














HEN sorenenene? with our advertisers, 
Please mention this journal, 





LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
ata yenteel and uncrowded professivun, paying $15 
to $35 weekly ? Situations always obtainabl . You 
cau be fitted at lemure hours to hod any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare tbe orig- 
inal instructors by maul, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
414 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 











Educational /nstitutions. 











COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. 





Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art edu cation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf ij adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars a pply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


wy TAT NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only, Especia! attention is callea 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTKMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHUOL, BrincewaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A. M. 


w TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
\ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, 














. P. BEOKWITH. 


wy TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrroHBURG, Mass. 
OY For both eexes. wes Catalogues address 
om " 





a aes, Pring ina’, 








FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTER. 





Ge» LEUTUBKKS & INSTHUCTUKS aiways supplied 

for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address Winsrip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

& Somerset Street. Boston 











“Journal of t ducation”’ will secure # 
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